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Vou. II. 


A FRAGMENT, 


BY M. S. LOVETT. 


Original. 


She was 
mder any circumstances. We had been companions from childhood, 


ind when she married another, I felt deeply. I might say a great deal 
stout “my bosom being too full to weep,” 
wherefore, I only say; I felt deeply—thought much—and said nothing. 

What I wrote on the occasion follows. 
tefore her departure. 

Forget not one, who loved with thee, 

To spend his hours in social glee; 

Who oft, when day’s dull cares were done, 

Drew solace from thy smiles, dear one. 


Forget not one, who never more, 

May share thy converse, as of yore; 
Who never more, may, from thine eye, 
Meet answering glace of sympathy. 


If thus:—still from my heart T pour 

A blessing;—though a dream is o’er 
Fraught with thine image, I'll dream on, 
Nor wish to wake; since thou art gone. 





THE TURKISH BEAUTY AND THE RUSSIAN NOBLE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 

On the declaration of war with Russia made by the Turks 
in 1785, Baron Bulhakoff, the Russian Minister despite his | 
representation that the imprisonment of the Muscovite Am- | 
sassadors on such occasions had been abolished by treaty, was, 
nevertheless, sent to the Seven Towers, by order of Codza 
Youssouf Pasha, the Grand Vizier, with the assurance that | 


treaties were very good things in a time of peace, but waste | 


The discomfited Ambassador was 
however, treated with great civility, and was even permitted 
toselect such members of the Legation as he desired should 


paper in the event of war. 


‘eat him company during his captivity, strict orders being | 


ziven to the Gonmandant of the castle to accede to every re- 
quest of his prisoner which did not tend to compromise his 
wiety; and upon his complaining of the accommodations of 


"the Tower, he \vas moreover permitted to crect a kiosk, on | 
ie walls of the foxtress, whence he had a magnificent view | 


if the sea of Marmra and its glittering islands, and to con. 


Ntuct a spacious and\handsome apartment within the Tower 
jiself. 

I have already stated that the Commandant was lod Iged be- 
nea ith the same roof as his prisoner; but I have to tell that he | 

ad an only daughter, so young, and so lovely, that she 
might have taken her stand between the two Houri who wait 
atthe portal of Paradise to beckon the Faithful across its 
tireshold, without se eming less beautiful than they. Fifteen 
stings had with their delicate breathings opened the petals of 
‘te reses since the birth of Rechedi* Hanoum, and she ha 
far out-bloomed the brightest blossoms of the fairest seasons 
Her voice, when it was poured forth in s 


the 








ne. 
Song, 


oe over the waters of the still sea—when you looked 
pon her, it wasas though you looked upon a rose; and when 

you listened, you seemed to listen to the n ightingale. 
Rechedi Hanoum had never yet poured the scented sherbet 


Mthe garden of flowers 


the bree 
‘we that came to her brow from the blue bosom of the || 


| 


‘opontis; and when si | 
n she heard that a Muscovite Giaour was || From that day the young beauty allowed herself to betray | 


cen the inmate of the Tower, she only trembled, || 
° knew that he was the enemy of her country. 
Secor however, soon succeeded by curiosity. Only a| 
hn er the compulsatory domestication of the Am- 
at the Seven Towers, his kiosk was completed; and | 


* Mignionette. 


a glorious creature! [t could scarcely be a fault, to Jove her | ‘in its turn, succeded by sympathy. 
and so on;—but [ love brevity; | 


*Pwas written in her Album just || 
| one who is grappling with some painful memory; and at times | 


‘sat sadly, with his head pillowed on his hand, and his fingers | 


came throug h | 
lattices of her casement like tones of a distant mandolin | 


Her young heart was as free as }) 


| 
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|| from her closed casements the young Hanoum could sec all 
that passed in the vast apartment of the prisoner. 

| Her first glance at the dreaded infidel was transient; but 
| Soon she took another, and a longer look; and curiosity was 





WwW as the handsomest man on whom her eye had ever rested, 
/and it was not thus that she had pictured to herself the dread- 
ed Muscovite. He was unhappy too; for in his solitary mo- 
ments he paced the floor with hurried and unequal steps, like 


| 


| | wreathed amid the wavy hair which encircled his brow, look- 
/ing so mournfully, and above all so fascinating, that the fair 


|Rechedi at last began to weep as she clung to her lattice, with | 


‘her gaze rivited upon him, and to find more happiness in 
|| those tears, than in all the simple pleasures that had_ hitherto 
| formed the charm of her existence. 

H Little did the young Hanoum suspect that she loved the 
| Giaour. She never dreamt of passion; but, with all the gen- 


jerous anxiety of innocence, unconscious that a warmer fecl- | 

ing than that of mere pity urged her to thee ffort, she began | 
'| found one of his suite, to whom he expressed his desire to 
|| have an interview with the captive Ambassador. 


| to muse upon the means of diminishing the irksomeness of a 
\| Captivity which she was incapable of terminating. The first, 
_the most natural impulse led her to sweep her hands across | 
the chords of her Zebec, and as she remarked the start of | 
agreeable surprise with which the sound was grected by the | 
courtly prisoner, her young heart bounded with joy, and the | | 
| wild song gushed forth in a burst of sweetness which chained 
the attention of the captive, and afforded to the delighted girl | 
the opportunity of a long, Jong look, that more than repaid | 
her for her minstrelsy. 


During the evening she watched to ascertain whether a re- | 
petition of her song would be expected, and she did not watch || 
in vain; for more than once the Russian noble leant from his 
, casement, and seemed to listen; but he came not there alone: 
one of his companions in captivity was beside him; Rechedi 


|| Hanoum, although she guessed not wherefore, had suddenly || 


become jealous of her minstrclsy, and would not exhibit it || 
before a third person. | 

On the morrow, an equally graceful, and equally successful 
effort whiled the psisoner for a time from his sorrows. <A 


cluster of roses, woven together with a tress of .bright dark || 
| hair, was flung from the casement of the young beauty, at a || 


moment when the back of the stranger was turned towards | 
| her. 
| It fellat his feet, and was secured and pressed to his lips, | 
|| with a respectful courtesy that quickened the pulses of the 
‘donor; but not a glimpse of the fair girl accompanied the | 
and it seemed as though the Baron had suspected where- || 
fore, for cre long he was alone in his apartment; and, when he || 
had dismissed his attendants, he once more advanced to the || 
window, and glanced anxiously towards the jealous lattices by || 
| which it was overlooked. 

There was a light motion perceptible behind the screen; a 
white hand waved a greeting; and the imprisoned noble bent 
| fi For a mo. 


| 


sill; 


forward to obtain a nearer view of its fair owner. 
|ment Rechedi Hanoum stood motionless, terrified at the ex- 


| cess of her own temcrity; but there was a more powerful feel- 


|ing at heartthan fear, and in the next she forced away her 
prison bars for an instant; and, with the tell-tale hand press- 
|ed upon her bosom, stood revealed to her enraptured neighbor: 


|| to the captive her interest in his sorrows; she did more, she 
admitted that she shared them, and ere loug there was not an, 
hour throughout the day in which the thoughts of Rechedi 
|| Hanoum were not dwelling on the handsome prisoner. 

Thus were things situated during two long years, when the 
death of the reigning Sultan, at the termination of that peri- 





The Russian prisoner | 
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od, induced the Embassadors of England and France to de- 
mand of his successor, Selim III., the liberty of the Russian 
Minister. The request was refused, for the war was not ye 
|| terminated; and the new Sovereign required no better pretext 
for disregarding the representations of the European Ambas- 
sadors, than the continuation of hostilities between the two 
countries. But Selim had other and more secret reasons for 
thus peremptorily negativing their prayer; and it will be seen 
in the sequel that they did not arise from personal dislike to 
the captive Muscovite. 

Like Haroun Alraschid of Arabian memory, the new Sul- 
'| tan, during the first weeks of his reign, amused himself by 
|| nocturnal wanderings about the streets of the city in disguise, 
| attended by the subsequently famous Hussien, his first and 
| favorite body-page; and immediately that he had refused com- 
| pliance with the demand of the Ambassadors, he resolved on 
|| paying an incognito visit to his prisoner at the Seven Towers. 
As soon as twilight had fallen like a mantle over the guild- 
ed glories of Stamboul, he accordingly set forth; and having 
discovered himself to the Commandant, and enjoined him to 
secrecy, he entered the anti-chamber of the Baron, where he 









7 





The individual to whom the Sultan had addressed himself 
recognized him at once; but, without betraying that he did so, 
contented himself with expressing his regret that he was un- 
able to comply with the request of his visiter, the orders of 
|| the Sultan being peremptory, the Baron should hold no inter. 
|course with any one beyond the walls of the fortress. 

On receiving this answer, Sclim replied gaily that the Sul- 


'ltan need never be informed of the circumstance; and that, 


| being a near relation to the Commandant, and having obtain- 
ied his permission to have a few minutes conversation with 
|| the prisoncr, he trusted that he should not encounter any ob- 
|| stacle either on the part of the Baron himself, or on that of 





\hh his friends. 

The Dragoman, with affected reluctance, quitted the room, 
|to ascertain, as he asserted, the determination of His Excel- 
ilency, but in reality to inform him of the Imperial masquer- 
‘ade; and in five minutes more the disguised Sultan and his 
|| favorite were ushered into the apartment of the Ambassador. 

After some inconsequent conversation, Selim inquired how 
ithe Baron had contrived to divert the weary hours of his cap- 
| Weed and was answered that he had endeavored to lighten 
|| them by books, and by gazing out upon the sea of Marmora 
from his kiosk. Bulhakoff sighed as he made the reply, and 


||remembered how much more they had been brighten by the 


affection of the fair Rechedi Hnnoum; and he almost felt as 
| though he were an ingrate that he did not add her smiles and 
her solicitude to the list of his personal blessings. 

“The same volume and the same kiosk cannot please for- 
said the Sultan with a smile, “and you would not, 


| ever,” 


} doubtlessly, be sorry to exchange your booksagainst the couver- 


| sation of your fellow-men; nor your views of the blue pro- 
|pontis for one more novel. A prison is but a prison at the 
best, even though you may be locked up with all the conrte- 
sy inthe world. But you captivity is not likely to en- 
dure much longer!—Shekiur jillah!—Praise be to God—I 
am intimately acquainted with the Sultan’s favorite; and I 
know that, had not the meddling ministers of England and 
‘France sought to drive the new Sovereign into an act of jus- 
tice, which he had resolved to perform from inclination, you 
would have been, ere this, at liberty. Do not therefore be 
, induced to lend yourself or your countenance to any intrigue 
that they may make to liberate you, and which will only 
\|tend to exasperate His Highness; but wait patiently. for ano- 
| ther month, and at its expiration you will be set free, and re- 
|, stored to your country.” 







































































































“I trust that you may prove a true prophet,” said the od 
ron; and his visiters shortly afterwards departed. 
The days wore on—the month was almost at an end, and 
yet the captive noble had never ventured to breathe to the | 
fair girl who loved, him the probability of his liberation.—He | 
shrank from the task almost with trembling, for he felt that | 
even to him the parting would be a bitter one—even to him, | 
although he was about to recover liberty, and country, and i 
friends. What then, would it be to her? to “his caged bird,” | 
as he had often fondly called her-—who knew no joy save in | 
his presence—no liberty save that of loving him! As the | 
twilight fell sadly over the sea, and the tall trees of the prison | 
garden grew dark and gloomy in the sinking light, he re-| 
membered how ardently they had both watched for that still 
hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to the forsaken Re. | 
chedi Hanoum; and there were moments in which he almost | 
wished that she had never loved him. 
But the hour of trial came at last. Selim had rememhered | 
his word, and Bulhakoff was free. His companions in captiv.| 
ity would fain have quitted the fortress within the hour; but | 
the liberated prisoner lingered. He gave no reasons for his || 
delay; he offered no explanation of his motives; he simply | 
announced his resolution not to quit the tower until the mor- | 
row; and then he shut himself into his chamber, and passed | 
there several of the most bitter hours of his captivity. 
Once more twilight lay long upon the waters—tie time of 
trist was come—the last which the beautiful young Hanoum | 
was ever to keep with her lover. She had long forgotten the | 
possibility of his liberation: and when she stole from her | 
chamber to the shadow of the tall cypresses that had so often | 
witnessed their meeting, her heart bounded like her step. 
But no fond smile welcomed her coming—no reproach, more 
dear than praise, murmured against her tardiness—Bulhakoff | 
was leaning his head against the tree beside which he stood, | 
and the young beauty had clasped within her own the chill | 
and listless hand that hung at his side, ere with a painful start | 
he awakened from his reverie. 
The interview was short; but brief as was its duration it) 
had taught the wretched girl that for her there was no future | 
save one of misery. She did not weep—her burning eyeballs | 
were too hot for tears. She could not weep, for the drops of] 
anguish would have dimmed the image of him whom she had | 
loved, and was about to lose. She made no reply to the with. | 
ering tidings he had brought, for what had words to do with | 
such a grief asher’s? She was like one who dreamed a fear-| 
ful dream, and when she tured away to regain her chamber, | 
she walked with a firm step, for her heart was broken; and 
she had nothing now left to do but to veil from her lover the, 
extent of her own anguish, lest she should add to the bitter-, 



















ness of his. 

The morrowcame. The Baron turned a long, soul-enter- 
ed look towards the lattices of his young love, and quitted | 
her forever; and, cre many weeks were spent, the same group 
of cypresses which had overshadowed the tristiag place of 
Rechedi Hanoum gloomed above her grave. 








CURIOSITY. | 
The following anccdote illustrative of the danger of an un-! 
due degree of curiosity, we have copied from “Astoria,” by | 
Washington Irving. It serves to show that inquisitive pro- | 
pensity, curiosity, is not alone confined to woman-kind ner to | 
the human species, but that one other portion at least of the | 
animal kingdom is strongly infected with it; and that a great | 
degree of cautiousness is necessary to screen us from the dan- 
gers which an excited imagination may lead us too curivusly | 
to examine. ‘The author is describing the habits and propen-| 
sities of the Antelope of the western prairies, and thus pro- 
ceeds:—“While they keep to the open plain and trust to their 
speed, they are safe; but they have a prurient curiosity that 
sometimes betrays them to their ruin. When they have seud 
for some distance and left their pursuer behind, they will sud- |} 
denly stop and turn to gaze at the object of their alarm. If! 
the pursuit is not followed up they will, after a time, yield to} 
their inquisitive hankering, and return to the place from H 
whence they have been frightened. 
“John Day, the veteran hunter already mentioned, display- 
ed his experience and skill in cnirapping one of these beauti-| 
fal animals. ‘Taking advantage of its well known curiosity, | 
he laid down flat among the grass, and putting his lanker- | 
chicf on the end of his ramrod, waved it gently in the cir.} 
‘This had the effect of the fabled fascination of the rattle-snake. | 
The Antclope gazed at the mysterious object fr some time, | 
at a distance, then approached timidly, pausing and reconnoit- 
ering with increased curiosity; moving rouad the point of ct-| 
traction in a circle, but still drawing nearcr and neayver, until, 
being within the range of the deadly rifle, he fell a victim to 
his curiosity.” —Columbia Spy. 





| 
| 















THANKSGIVING, 


Original. 
My gracious God! how shall I raise 
My feeble voice to sing thy praise? 
How shall [ tell thy wond’rous love, 
In giving me thy grace to prove? 


While L was vain and weak, and blind, 
Eternal God, thou still wast kind; 
While I despised thy righteous law, 

In spite of all the truths I saw; 

While I resisted ev'ry call, 

Too proud before my God to fall; 
While my poor soul was dark within, 
Impure, unholy, and unclean; 

Thy spirit strove, and meekly cried, 
“Return to God—the Saviour died!”? 


Oh, blindly proud, and weakly vain 

T wander’d through the dark domain 

Of sin, and would not bend my knee 
Before thine awful majesty! 

I saw thy sun in beauty rise, 

And send his radiance o’er the skies; 

I ate thy food, I breath’d thy air; 

I felt thy love beyond compare; 

And yet no grateful thoughts were mine, 
No fruits of holiness were thine. 

My heart was proud, and, madly vain, 

I would not that the Lord should reign; 
But touched thine ark, and questioned thee 
With words of foul impiety! 


Oh, God, what held thy vengeful hand? 
What influence stop’d the flaming brand 
From falling on my wretched head? 

’T was Jesus—he who groaned and bled; 
Who died, and sank i::to the grave 

A lost and ruin’d world to save, 

Who foil’d the powers of death and hell, 
And gave us power the song to swell, 
To raise our souls to worlds above 

And triumph in redeeming love. 


My gracious God! while life remains— 
Though cares annoy—though rack’d with pains; 
Though friends be few, though foes abound; 
Thougn Satan try his skill to wound; 
Though Earth and Hell unite their rage 
Against my soul the war to wage; 

(il laugh to scorn their fruitless toil, 

And rest secure beneath thy smile. 

My gracious God! while thou art near, 
There’s nought on earth my soul can fear; 
Sustained by Thee, L will rejoice, 

Oh, Father, aid my feeble voice! 

Oh, wond’rous love! oh, grace divine! 
How heav‘nly briglit thy glories shine! 

My grateful heart doth leap with joy, 

My burning spirit mounts on high, 

And longs to burst the mortal ties 

That keep it from its native skies, 

Where pain and toil for ever cease, 
Where all is holiness and peace, 

Where all created minds confess 

Jesus the Lord, our righteousness! 


Farmville, Va., Jan. 17, 1838. a 





LINES 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE 
Original. 
And so you did not think disease, 
Had laid me on the couch of pain; 
But thought it was a freak, to please, 
The folly of my foolish brain; 
To win compassion for ny fate, 
And by pretence to gain a tear? 
Ah Lady! though it came too late 
To ease my pain, indeed *twas dear. 


For if when on my brow and cheek, 
The dews of agony stood thick; 

T knew that some my name would speak, 
And mourn that I was sad and sick— 

*T would banish every de ef gloom, 
And dissipate each line of care; 

*Twould bid me cease to hail the tomb, 
As my last re-uge from despair. 






And I was i!l—yet when I knew, 

Fair friends regretted my hard fate 

burst the chain t! ickuess threw 

Around my couch so desolate— 
Resolved of tlisters, and of pills, 

i’d take no more how e’er the fashion; 
And so I bade my numesous ills 

Remove before your sweet “compassion” 





Richmond, Va., Feb. 5, i808. 





Virtue has secret charms, which all men love; 
And those that do not choose her yet approve. 
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Original. 


“1 Family Burial Ground. 

} Almost every country family has its burial-ground, How 
/ever small may be his farm, each farmer has his lot of earn 
| for the interment of his kindred. You sometimes ken 
| it in his orchard, surrounded by fruit-trees that cover it ae 
their boughs. At other times, it may be seen in a nina 
| the garden, safe from all intrusion. Wherever you fnd ; 
*tis a holy place. The foot of irreverence tramples not y z 
} its graves—the laugh of heedlessness is never heard disturbj 
that calm quiet, which is in unison with the spot. Go ar 
and you will behold every thing tastefully and beautifully _ 
ranged. There you see the rose-bush, that the hand of ae: 
i tion planted. It sheds its early blossoms upon thie tombs 
| its roses are not gathered but left to wither and strew their 
| leaves over the still sleepers. There the briar is not suffered 
to grow. There, all is simplicity. and neatness, 

| Its associations, however, are always melancholy, I tyrp 


pon 





|and look towards the house and see the remaining inmates 
attending to the calls of life. I cast my eye down and below 
|| me, in their narrow confinement, is resting the other portion 
| of the family. Their feet have borne them to their last home 
—though they are so near their old residence, they participate 
| not in its toils and duties. The well-known signal that beings 
| others to the house, stirs not them—-neither the morning nor 
the evening call finds a response in them. Idle are their 
| hands—gone, their anxiety. 

| Connecting them with that grave-yard, I look upon the 
= members, with peculicr feelings. When I sce the 





children playing around its white fence, I think of the time 
|when their sprightly forms will lose their motions and moul 
| der beside their little brothers and sisters, beneath the green 
hillock. When I sce the mother going there, in the twilight 
| hour, when the air seems to be peopled with spirits, that 
;commune with us I think cf the time, when beside the in. 
| fants, that once rested on her bosom, she will be wrapped in 
death’s unbroken slumbers. When I see the aged father 
passing by it, I think when his old frame will no longer tot. 
, ter along—when, with his faithful partner he will lic under 
the sods, that Spring dresses in beauty and Autumn changes 
jinto dreariness. When the last lingerer around the household 
altar shall be conveyed thither—none absent but all gathered 
together, in one spot, the same birds singing over them, the 
|same tall grass shooting up above them—their graves, resting 
in the same sunlight—moistened by the same dews and 
watched by the same stars. 

There is, nevertheless, something pleasant in the reflection. 
*Tis sweet to contemplate parted friends, mecting in the same 
jgraveyard. We have to dieand let every thing, that can add 
to the blessedness of death, be added toit. Let the fond 
friend rest with his friend—let the mother and father sleep 
with their offspring around them, and let the brother and sis- 
ter lie beneath the same turf. °Tis sweet. “tis beautiful, 
| behold them thns. ’T'is meet, that those who are one in liie 


oo 





a 


To a fair friend, who jestingly sent me word during a recent attack of ill- || Should be one in deat). “Lovely and pleasant in their — 
ness, that I was not sick, but “only feigning in order to excite compassion.” | and in their death not divided!” 





EDUCATION. 


Whoever feels the least concern for the permanence of his 
| country’s institutions, cannot but be gratified at the interest 
‘that has begun to be generally manifested on the subject of 
| Education. Our statesmen, renowned alike for their talents 
and patriotism, have given their attention to it and placed it 
|in the most effective light, before the minds of the pcople. 
' Our Legislatures have acted on it—they have adopted mea» 
‘ures and appropriated funds to sustain it. Our citics and 
} towns have viewed it in its bearing and connexion and display- 
\\ed a laudable zeal to extend its benefits. 
|| Education is identified with our existence as 2 free people. 
| Without its influence and support, what are our hopes of lib- 
| erty? Vithout its protection, what bulwark has our cot 
| stitution? Banish education from this land, and soon will the 
' feet of the invader trample on the graves of our patriot fathers. 
H Banish education, whetever blessedness now gladdens us, 
| will specdily depart. Banish education, and you drive from 
ithe altar of freedom, the vestal virgin, that watches it 
flame. 

Let our people, on the contrary, be educated, let them be 
taught the necessary branches of knowledge and they will be 
good citizens. The spirit of civil war will find no home 
their bosoms, Around the ark of liberty, they will stand 
a solid column, defending it from every attack and resisting 
to their ast degrce ofstrenght, every attempt to profane it 
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~ qHE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF LANGUAGE. LINES 





mortality, which the soul herself possesses, seems ! 
particularly communicated to language, the ve- | iatanting ahha. 
he employs for the manifestation of her thoughts | eyipicnnonekuae 
Amid all the revolutions and changes of the past ! alkes 


re 
ang feelings + z si x a7 
e: sage has preserved its existence, revealing to each succes- | Original. 
angua: ——— 
angeee 
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7. crumbling 
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of the loftiest thrones—the shocks of war have not 


: i I would not heedless rent 
h its ruins nor have the ravages of time rolled | 


Wounds that are scarcely dried, 





rt +s 
= cot it, the waters of oblivion. The temples of Greece have || And ope afresh the fount that sent 
a a theit former magnificence and beauty: dim are the sha- | Forth feeling’s bitt’rest tide; 
11 pst Ue " . . Jor fi St 38 agai 

t _ oetheir ancient glory and faint the traces of surpassing } cages Bites 
of dows of ° peels | With tears of deepest grief, 

it gil; but the language, that their walls echoed, still lives, | And lacerate with keenest pain 
on Decay has settled upon the place, where Cicero uttered his. A heart that needs relief. 

0) etd) . ' 
a mectul periods, but they continue to fall upon our ears. The || een eeiemen 
- e of Homer has been broken: the hands that touched it ‘he thoucane memories = 

. aa mingled with the dust, but the numbers, that it sounded Like “gall and wormwood” in thy cup— 

'° Dave bles . = Rea a Ae Pay s93 ne 
* «| charm the poetic heart. The remains of Virgil sleep in’! That oft unbidden rise, 

be "1 tb, but the history of Mneas is still read and admired. | pos peat sa 

ey ad . . . > 

eir Where is the harp of David now? That harp, which the fin. i Forms of those dear departed ties;— 
- vers of picty played to themes high and holy. Centuries have, *T were worse than mockery. 

REEL ‘ i its strings sent fort i 
nn their solemn courses, = t g i for h their ‘ieee Rain titi 

m nelodies, but the songs of the “sweet singer,” still delight To ease the smitten breast— 

ine the pious mind and add to the devotions of the closet and: To tranquilize the wildered brain, 
| anctuary | And give the suff’rer rest;— 

W mncualy. | To heal the riven heart, » 

on The generations, to W hich the Prophets spoke, have been: With Gilead’s heav’nly balm— 
ne cashed to the far-off shore, but from the mount of prophecy, | Extract the deep and poignant dart, 


te they continue to address the children cf men. Nearly two; And bid thee now be calin. 


thousand years have fled, since the voice of Jesus was heard, 
ty the multitudes, that waited on his ministry. Another 1 
people inhabit the land of Judah—another retigioa has raised ' 
itstemples there, but the discourses which ke pronounced still 
retain their former spirit, and speaix, in their former tones, to 


¢ {dx different nations of the globe. 


Ab! calm thou art:—I trace 
Upon thy placid brow, 
' And ev’ry feature of thy face, 
| Mild resignation now; 
H No murm’ring plaint is heard 
T’escape thy falt’ring tongue, 


No breast with torture wrung. 


| 
s | 
. TO AN INFIDEL. Methinks I hear taee say,— 
And see the falling tear 
Thou mindest not to wipe away,— 
‘Though dark to me, and drear, 
The hour when each lov’d child, 


From my embrace was swept 


Can you, my friend, be an infidel? Can you reject by any | 
eort, the testimony that God hath given of his Son? Can | 
sou bring your mind, into that state, which places you be. | 
sond the power of evidence and resigns you to the charge of 
asystem, which originated in passion and has heen sustained | Their changeless fate I wept; 

i a . 5) 

| Yet, in that providence— 
To man inscruteble— 

I bow in meek obedience, 

And acquiescence feel. 





by the voice of corruption? Before you can be an Infidel, the 
lessons which a mother taught you, must be erased from the | 
records of memory—the tones of that voice, which made the | 
music of your childhood, must be forgotten and ail the early, 
associations must become as though they never were. Be-| 
fire you can be an infidel, the impressions, which a Father's; 
instructions produced upon the soft features of your heart,’ 
must be destroyed—those instructions, that were enforced’! 
rit all the tenderness, which affection could inspire and all| 
the vigor which authority could create. Before you can be | 
an Infidel the suggestions of conscience must be suppressed— | 


Oh! that He should transfer 

Four lovely, tender flow’rs, 
From this low, uncongenial sphere, 

To deck ambrosial bow’rs, 

In that delightful place, 

Where heat, nor cold, nor blight, 
Shall e’er their loveliness efface, 

Nor darkness dim their siglit! 


judgement must be unbalanced—the lost vestage of purity | *Twas a fond Father’s care, 
| Who took his lov’d ones home, 


must forsake your principles and passion must be elevated | rhe 
P 1 Which he awhile had lent us here,— 
above the residue of your nature. | And now he bids us come , 
efore you can be an Infidel, there must come over your! And join the:n in the sky;— 
spirit, a fearful change, rendering still darker the gicor of | O may I, patiently, 
sin and leading you beyond the place, where Satan left poor | bay chaeommiseeran baits - 
humanity. An Infidel! Say, who would be onc! Who! scam 
that regarded his own peace, who that had any love for his, 
Kindred, who that pitied the woes of his racc? An infidel, | 
When his system betters our condition, when it extracts one | 
thorn from the number, that now lacezate our feet, when it} 
drives from our sky one cloud and adds to ovr bliss, in the| 
smallest degree, then, may there appear something valuable | 
and amiable in his character. Until then let odium belong to I 


Yes! thou again shalt meet 
Them in that blest abode, 


Attuned to worship God, 

In an angelic band;* 

Which oit, in strains so pure, 
Made thy enraptured heart expand, 

When toil and care were o’er, 





e ae ‘ * | ‘ - . . ‘ 
him—Iet justice point at him as an enemy to himself and the | _* Mr. H’s children were delightful singers, and at the time of his sud- || 
den bereavement, he was about to form them into a family choir. 











DUPLICITY. 


How small a matter will sometimes gratify national vanity | 
‘ni excite a feeling of superiority. At the late civic feast! Grisiuat. 
zen by the city of London to Queen Victoria, there were a i — 
gre it number of French dishes, the names of which were giv. || Stitt unneeidanremeh 
“, it would seem in bad French. The Parisians were deligh.| Made pach 4 donee af ee oun, 


ted e : j 3 to credit his own lie.”—Shaks. 
@ tuat French cookery should have predominated on the| As to credit his own lie.”—Shaks 


ae pee we | 
World—tet him be shunned as a mora! Leper. A. A. L. | 
| 
| 











“Like one, 


: 
THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Respectfully inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Hitt, who have lately, in the : , 
short space of three weeks, been deprived by death, of four lovely and || med, and habitual liar! That man, in his worst and most 


Though nought on earth be so endear’d,— 


By ruthless Death, and loud, and wild, 


And hear those voices, still more sweet, 


Pre ts 





What a degrading, a revolting idea of human nature, is pre- 
sented to a reflecting mind, by the contemplation of a confir- 





miserable state, having so much to console and cheer him, 
and in the usual grades and walks of life pre-eminently bless- 
je above all other beings of creation, by the forms and con- 
| Ventions of society, by the constitution of families, by the de- 


i decessors knew. It has survived the i eee ‘ . : 
what its prede “Their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” | velopement and display of the affections, the feelings, and by 


‘the warm and endearing sympathies of the heart; that man, 
| thus elevated above every other creature, thus endowed with 
| faculties and powers assimulating him to the God who gave 
| them, should nevertheless seek to corrupt the nobleness of his 
| intellect, and stint the growth and soaring powers of genius, 
| is amazing—a mockery of the firmness and perfection of mind 
|, —a calumny upon the grandeur, the sublimity, the divinity: of 
|| the race. 

| The general and total depravity of our species might be a 
_reason, it might, nay, it docs account for the crime, the cor- 
| ruption, and the vice, that rear their threatening heads like a 
‘tempest-cloud high over our land. The weakness of that 
j| mortal spirit—the only guardian of virtue—may be pleaded, 
‘not certainly in extenuation, but as the cause of the high-hand- 
‘ed violations of the laws of nature and of God. The passions 
too, will have their sway, and Reason and Right must for a 
| time give up their rule. The laws of man, like the laws of 
|God, are not to be violated with impunity; and yet are they 
no more than the vapor of the morning, against a bold, 
/a reckless, an infuriate spirit, who, armed with the heat of 
| passion, and goaded on by the very checks that are applied to 
|restrain him, imagines a glory in overstepping all obstacles; 
and fancies the pennacle of worldly greatness attained, when 
i Law, Religion, and Reason are crumbled beneath his feet— 
‘and the throne of his conquests is reared upon the ashes and 
ithe. blood of the millions who had led him on to victory. 
These things are not astonishing. ‘The nature of man would 
point to such results; and the examples of thousands ‘are but 
|the fulfilment of what we had expected. 

| But there is matter of surprise, and may well be one of 
speculation, to the moralist, that the gangrene should have 
spread over the social as well as moral feelings of the heart. 
| Conscious as we all are of the short span of life, why is it, 


| 


jthat an instance of the display of holy love and sympathy 
| for a fellow mortal, is among the “things that were;’—why 


lis it, that in this troubled sea of existence, where none are 
wholly independent of the rest, mankind should be so absorbed 
| with the fleeting gratifications of their own insatiable desires, 
| that the miseries, the degradations, the cankering, withering, 
jdeath-bearing diseases of their fellow mortals, fail to draw 
I forth one spark of sympathy, to touch one note of pity, or to 
i awaken one tear of compassion or affection. I speak of a fail- 
|ing—not universal—but which should be unknown;—the du- 
|ty is enjoined by the very voice of nature and of the heart—it 
| does surprise how little it is heeded. 
| Under that elass, who fuil in this duty, and under the most 
aggravated circumstances, may be enumerated, those whom 
| the poet has noticed in the quotation placed at the head of this 
jarticle. ‘There are persons in every community—and with 
/shame be it said, particularly in our own,—who, from their 
|| situation in life, conceive it their privilege, a part of their bu- 
| siness if not existence, to prevaricate, upon the most trifling 
topics for the accomplishment of no known end, and in many 
| cases where the truth would have attained the object sought, 
1 which was yet defeated, by the very lie they had employed to 
jacquire it. Such “sinners,” have they made of their “mem- 
| ories,” that the truth was forgotten, and in its stead their own 
|| lie was created and made use of. 
What meanness! What lowness! What perversion of the 
}decency of common humanity! What trickery and chican- 























| 
| 
| 
| 








|| ery upon unsuspecting innocence and honesty! What inroads 
| upon Truth, upon Reason, upon Morality!—The contemplation 
jis painful; the rehearsal more so; and yet not all that has been 
| said or can be said, appears to avail ought in remedying this 
|growing curse upon a community, boasting of its virtues, 


| 
| its intelligence, its honesty, its truth. BANQUO. 


CHARACTER OF MONTESQUIEU. 

































_ of John Bull, and highly amused at the mistakes of the ‘| ‘The poet, whose observation of men and manners gave lan. | His virtues did honor to human nature; his writings justice. 
English in naming the dishes. Had John been “at home,” | guage to the above aphorism, has displayed in his assent to|| A friend to mankind, he asserted their undoubted and inali- 
‘e would have preferred roast beef and plum pudding to all|it, no less a regard for good morals and order, then wisdom | enable rights with freedom, even in his own country, whose 
” made dishes known to the French kitchen nomenclature | and prudence in the sense with which he has connected it. prejudices in matters of religion and government he had 
pe he wished to play the elegant, and therefore used French | It is one of those oft-repeated—because often applicable—quo- || long lamented, and endeavoured, not without some success, to 
Cishes as he would French wines, cursing them all the time’ tations, so frequently made by moralists and philosohers of|| remove. He well knew, and justly admired, the happy con. 
yong being fit to swaliow. As it was, the thing was all) human nature—and one of those few, which from its tersness | stitution of this country, were fixed and known laws equally 
‘git; @ compliment is silently paid to the cooks of the great! and perspicuity, give proof of the falsity of Horace’s supposi.|| restrain monarchy from tryanny, and liberty from licentious- 





tation,—the great nation is delighted, and laughs at John || tion;— ness. His works will illustrate his name, and survive him as 
for the bungling manner in which he tells about it—| Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” jong as right reason, moral obligation, and the true spirit of 
™ But it is true, and therein consists its greatest beauty. aws, shall be understood, respected, and maintained. 
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TO RESPONDEN's, 






' 
free and | of this po ular work js ; : 
“Guilderine,» by James Honcerrorp, will appear next week; and twen- lide dent § | 1 ledoi faith 5 aad A P P Sar eas before us; Conta 
ty more portic articles as soon as we can find room for their accommo. ependen tates—so emnly pledging our fait — oe oe Several of w ich we have read w 
dation. We hope our numerous rhyming friends will bear with us “for| Nor that we wil] on our part Support the measure with our) fit. The first Paper in the number js an 
a time,” and in the meanwhile zry their hands at prose: they will find it) lives and fortunes. &c. | Dabney Carr which will be read with plea: 


® much more prfitable employment. This, we think, will be admitted |’ New JERSEY.—In Providence June, 21,1776. The Con-! friends of that respected judge. We ext 
When we inform our readers that we are compelled to reject a greater | 5 


“ y s ? w > Hy 7 H , Oo >, J 
Number of attempts at retry, than we publish of the gunshee selde. étess empower and direct you in the name of the colony, t ecdote: 






Sure by the SUrViving 
rac lowing ar 
t the foliowing an. 


They are suffered to remain in oblivion without even so muchas ano-| JOIN with the delegates from the other colonies in the Conti. Mr. Wirt, one morning rode up to his little Office. and ag 
tice, whici:, we acknowledge, is very poor satisfaction to the writers for nental congress in the most vigorous measures for supporting dressing him by an appellafion by which he die hes 
the trouble they take for ous accommodation. We thank gnats the just rights and liberties of America. &c, among his youthful friends remarked aes 
ever, for their kind intentions, but must inform them that we are | . Ene . CW. Che. 9: - : J 
Willing to take the “wj1 for the Feed.”—What has become of R. H. M., | Marytaxn.—In convention Maryland, June 18, 1776, Re. veil ¢ hivalier I m conc to carry you to the State today" 
and Exora, and Chara? anda dozen more whose communications are | solved, unanimeusly That the instruction given by the conven. meaning Fluvanna county, then and yet familiarly Called ti 
always highly aeceptable? Though they may have forgotten us, we have | tion of December last (and renewed by the Convention in State of Flu, : = 
not forgotten them.—But we are not entirely forsaken, for we have ig, May) by the Deputies of this colony in congress be recalled “Bat,” said Carr, “] have no business,” 
Promise of a story from Our gifted Correspondent, Mrs. L. J. Peirson, | aie e . ON . os r 
Which we shall anxiously loot ne lt ete ae ta: and the restrictions therein contained removed; that the De. ‘Neither have I,” said Wirt, 
| puties of this colony attending in Congress or a Majority of | “But I have not any money,” said Carr, 
u er wp! f H) NM i= N | them, or any three or more of them, be authorized and empow.| “Nor have I,” said Wirt, “bat by going there We sh-? 
| | | ah) ; | m ap a = ee ‘ = : ve wale 
nie j if c Mi Co I} a | ered to concur with the other United Colonics, or a majority | get both. I wont be denied, you must go.” 
—=—— -- : —== | ef them in declaring the United Colonies free and independent They went. On the way Wirt Was is a ‘great gale’ his ¢-;. 
PUBLISHED BY DAy ') CREAMER. | States, in forming such further compact and confederation be. | its high, his hopes buoyant, his salcty of heart Werllowjne 


| ween them, in making foreign alliances; and in adopting such “Here,” said he at last, “are we two Poer County coy 


rt law. 
| other measures as shall he adjudged necessary for securing | yers fog to the state of Flu, without money and 


Withous 
; at ; ., __ |ithe liberties of America; and this Colony will hold itself, business, but J foresce that you will one day or other be 1! 
Amenican ox niet © present our readers with an ‘bound by the resolutions of the majority of the United Colo. judge of the court of appeals and as for me,” said he laugh, 
epitiome of the instructions given by the different States, to nies in the premesi: Provided, the sole and exclusive right “I shal] not be content with less than the Presidency,” > Be 
the Continental Congress, which assembled in 1776, for the of regulating the intéfnal government and police of this Col. | vaticination, ” “ Leo 
ryote of deciding, oe othera, the great question of tf ony be reserved to the people thereof | ‘This number Contains also a review of the poems of N, p 
American I reedom. The voice of the states was enn | Sovrn canoniwa.—ZIn Congress South Caroliua March 23, Willis, which @ppears to be written in the same style sad 

through their ene Wie language spoken was not ~ 1776. Resolved, That the Delegates of this Colony in the | we should judge by the same hand that wrote the notice 
be misunderstood, and well and nobly did the leaders of the rey- IP ‘ontinental Congress pare majority of such of them as shall of Mr. Carr, Be the writer whom he may, however, ie ba 
olution declare and imaintain their righteous cause. The dif. lat any time, be te in the said Congress ce any one of the coim:itted a most intolerable blunder in relation to the poen 
ferent powers of the earth, looked on the act with emotions lithe said Delegates, if no more ce nia shall be Present, be, entitled the “Burig/ of Arnold,” jn transferring the Sietians 
of varied anxiety and interest, some doubtless, wished the | and they and he are hereby, authorised and empowered, that Willis would confer upon the memory of a fellow studers 
tint night ie a, others deplored the ne a* rash and | for & in behalf of this Colony, to concert, agree to, and to the notorious Benedict Arnold, a man Whose memory js 
inconsidcrate; all now regard the whole matter with highest ad- execute, every measure which they or he, together with a ma. despicable beyond measure, The writer is unsparing in 
irreagsg an While time endures, the oe aero ma, jority of the Continentnl Congress, shall judge necessary for his condemnation of the supposed course of Willis, as doyty, 
by the fathers o} Ainerican independence and their glorious the defence, security interest or welfare, of this Colony in’ less Willis himself would be of the act of any American poet 
neration to £eneration and 
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é rill be delivered from ox : : he 
a will be delivered mae gue particular, and of America in general, | who could condescend to eulogize the traitor. Pc 
a od as > proudest ex an Courave “ 3 . i: ey 2% 
lauded as the proudest exhibition of human Courage and firm FO aT | ORO eet April 5 1776. At sie For whatever sins the eritie may call our poets to an ac. y & 
ness recorded in the annals of the earth The following "wonGia.—dn Congress ee mere & 176, ‘ ‘ : . z of exec 
Ss : : xf | a arg commend it to you always to keep in Count, we sincerely hope he may never have the Opportunitr 
bridgement of the resoluiions of the States will no doubt he | Se time, we also recomiriend it to you always to —_— . a ‘og si Heathe 
abridg ; ; oe liview the general utility remembering that the great and f charging them With stooping from the lofty themes which . 
oe . +) Se ere very one who fvels an jn. g ys g grei 2 : 4 : rm gi 
recieved and read with snicrest by every onc who feels an in ightcous cause in which we . ? engaged is not Provincial May be gatnercd in abundance throughout our land, the fruit. = 
terest in those “decds of the clden time,” rghtcous cause in whicl) Wwe are engaged is no rovincia a 8 , . left to | 
‘ s eds . I! Sake! Ve. ¢; . Tae less effort of ettenpting to reseue from Its shame the name 
i a ce ‘oneress N. (Anes) 1c 776, | but Continental, Y €, therefore, gentleman, shall] rely on 5 Id foll 
Norrn carorixa.—In Congress N, ¢ Ipril 12th, 1776. | ¢ , . F old follc 
AROLINA, gress N, C. =th, 6 pores hilities § ess, and integrity pose | Of ANY one, of whom it may be said as truly, as of Benedict . 
Resolved That the D legates for this colony ; the Continental | Yur patriotism, ahilities irmness, and integrity, to propose ; aeeies: death-di 
$eo'ved That the Delegates for this co ony 1 the Continenta | BSRsaRe bial sities, shall think caj- -*Tnold, he is never remembered by his countrymen Without aes 
Congress be empowered to concur with the Delegates of otirer | Jim, and concur in a sues measures as you shall t aetna a blush . of indig 
Colonies, in declaring independency and forming foreign ~ culated for the commen good and to oppose all such as appear SS There 
liances, reserving to this colony the sole and exclusive right | destructive, | Look ovr rapies,—a lecturer in New Haven recently pro. a group 
of forming a constitution and laws. &c, Xe. | Massacuvserrs.— Instructions = yee Boston to their claimed that a lady when she married, lost her personal iden. mnales lo 
Ruove 1stanp.—Jn General Assembiy May Ath, 1776, You Representatives He General Assembly, May, 17 ™ ; Gentle. lity—her distinctive character, and was like a dew drop swal- tear-droy 
are authorized and empowered to consult and advise with | Men; Ata time when, in all probability, the whole U nited Col. lowed up by a sunbeam! hurrah! the eloqu 
I ; : 3 AR Gratin p by 
the Delegates of the Colonics in Congress upon the most | Mics of America are upon the varge of a glorious revolution; ————— upon the 
proper measures for promoting and confirming the strictest | and when consequently, the most important questions that were | GOLDSMITH. her soul ; 
7 4 re. le j P 7 e . ° ° ° ° 
union and consideration between the United Colonies, &¢. Ke, | Crer agitated before the Representative body of the ( olony, Barring a little vanity and a little jealousy, which, howerer She had | 
, ’ . ere ; ite G >pe F [0 7 > fs . a x . . 
Vireinia.—In ( onvention May, 15th, 1776. Resolved unan. | touching its inter wal police, will demand your attention; your fron the manner they were shown excited rather laughter IDE partec 
Y; ’ : 3 . y ’ 
tmously, "Thot the Delegates appointed to represent this Co. || Constitucnts think it neressary to anstrmet you on several weet. | than anger, it was dificult to know Goldsmith without liking large expr 
lony in General Congress, be instructed to Propose to that |! rs what part te act, that the plan of your duty may be plain him, even if the warm regards of Burke, Johnson and Rey. of spiritus 
bea te! . ; ibefore v Ij — : as af 7 
respectable body, to declare the United Colonics free and betore ees ms eS i nolds, were not alone a suil-cient stamp of the sterling value of Macpaey 
independent States, absolved from all allegiance to, or de- ; We have sce'a the humble apa, of these Colonists to the any man. Humane in disposition, generous to imprudence, of Judea— 
pendence upon the Crown or Parliament of Great Britain; | Ming of Great Britain repeatedly rejected with disdain, Fer careless of his own interests, a chaste and elegant writer, who does the e 
and that tiey give the assent of this Colony to such decla- | the prayer of peace, he has tendered the sword; for liberty advocated the interest of religion and morals, and who cou whom we 1 
_ ee safety. d i ; Pee ‘ : : , : é a ; AA ge: 
ration, and to whatever measures may be thought proper | Chains; and for mays men He has licenced the instru. bined with his exhortations as much of practical benevolence had left hit 
and necessary by the Congress for forming foreign alliances, | ments of his hostile ppression to rob us of our Property, to! as falls to the lot of most men, he was worthy of such friends; parted com 
and a confederation of the Colonies, at such time, and, in red burn our houses, and to spill our blood. He has Mvited ev. at once a rival of their fame and their virtues. An author by the pangs 0 
‘ > oth ’ > » i | > ai . . on vt S 
¢ manner, as to them shall seem best: Provinep that the power |,¢ty barberous nation, whom he could hope to influence, to, profession, he was characterized by the imprudence often at shame may 
4 a as . . sae) . i 4 . os 7 al = P h thin 
of forming government for and the regulating the internal | assist him in prosecuting these inhuman Purposes. ‘The tendant on genius. He thought not of the morrow; the “hee which tho 
woncerns of cach Colony, be left to the respective Colonial | Prince, theretore, in a ean dignity, not viest of metals” was so light in his estimation as to be care. Alour deser 
4 | tan } . > } s hoeeart , ar, Panes 4 ‘ ace ? 
Legislatures, jinany years since, we would wane —eeerany have expended lessly parted with, though laboriously earned. He and puver- the tragic ¢ 
PENNSYLVANtA.— In Assembly Pennsylvania, June 14,1776, |' life and fortune, we are now constrained to consider as the had been sv long acquainted, that even when an opportunity Drama dra 
We therefore hereby authorzie you to concur with the | Worst of tyrants, Loyalty to him is now treason to our coun. ofiered of casting her off by the success of his pen, they knew interest its 
ee igee “1 " > : Be ae ot | ee oy hee ° ; tiga : «we Aa ue . 
Delegates in ( oneress, 1a forming such further Compacts be. /'tty. “We have secn his yenal Parliament so basely prostitut. hot how to separate. He lived too much in pecuniary disi- The Gho 
tween the United Colonies, conciuding such treaties with for. | ed te his designs, that they have never hesitated to eniorce his culties, and he died so. He dicd at the age of forty-six, 2o bursts with, 
eign Kingdoms and States, and in adopting such other meas. | arbitrary requisitions with the most Sanguinary laws. We age at which Johnson «as little more than begining to becoine a alon 
ures, as, upon a view of al] circumstances, shall be judged have seen the people of Great Britain, so lost to every sense known to the public, and after which that great writer cou the summj 
necessary for Pronioting the liberty, safety and interests of |, Of virtue and honor, and to pass over the most earnest and pa. pleted several of those books hich render him the pride of Ger, and t] 
America; reserving to the people of this Colony the sole and | thetic appeals to their justice with the unfeeling indifierence, our nation. [ad poor Goldsmith lived to attain an equal ven- Hutter mys 
exclusive right of regulating the internal government, and po. |/ The hopes we Placed in their exertions have long since failed erable term of years, there is no doubt, both from his neces V ger at the 
lice of the same. In short, we are Convinced that it is the fixed determination, | sities and thirst for distinction that the naticnal literature _ Words 
. =: Ministry and Parljan,. ; bate f hia . 
Connecticut. Jn General Assembly June 14, 1776. Re. || of the King, Ministry and Parliament of that Island, to con. would be enriched much more than it is, by the labors of Lis Son of Go 
° . . . ~ , " p! i Ss j > » r 
: solved unanimously That the delegates of this colony in gen. |; quer and subjugate the Colonic S,and that the People there pen.—Prior’s life of Burke. a or to }; 
: eral Congress, be and are hereby instructed, to Propose to that | have no disposition Teprove them. |, oe Cmales wh 
i respectable bod 'Y, to declare the United Colonies Sree and inde- i New yorxr.—Jn Provincial Congress May, ith, 1776. Re- || SCHOLAR. —— a had x 
~ : ~> H ~ * vi ° 6 ° | " . k 4 scene cj away j 
i endent States, absolved from all alliance to the King of /Solved, That your committee are of opinion that the ri ht The life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 3 Cir garm 
ig } \ y I gat. "yy lk in public, to Dayjq” 
Great Britain, and to ive the assent of this colony to such | of framing, creating, or new modelling civil] overnments is’ and is very little diversificd by events, To talk in public, id"—~a 
y gs gs; rg g J Scctin en aaueet “He; 
; Declaration when they shall judge it expedient and best, and ought to be, in the people. ‘think in solitude, to read and to hear, to inquire sali ‘ Cis gf 
8 : ; . | een . . a ! 
New HAMPSHIRE.—In the House of Repsesentatives June That asthe present form of government, by Congress and | inquiries is the business of a scholar. He w anders rn — 
5.177 oi ° . . . o_» ea . . . nor 
15,1776. And whereas * * * « we do hereby declare that it |] committees in this Colony, originated from, so it is dependent i world without pomp or terror,and is neither known ny the s 
; oe ° : ° ° ° ° ¢ 
48 the opinion of the Assembly that our Delegate to th Con "on the will and uncontrolled choice of the inhabitants thereof but by men like himself—Rasselas. © by thd 
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| The stars are quenched by the approach of dawn, and still 
| 





——————eaeEeEE»==_ 
THE.SAD TROUBADOUR, 
ay sande Giadaerono. there lingers near the grave stone the form of a woman—for 
three days has she watched with holy intensity the spot where 
| her master is sleeping. She approaches the sepulchre, finds 
| the body is not there, the springs of sorrow are unsealed and 
she weeps. She hears a light foot-fall and turas to see who is the 
intruder. By the uncertain gloom of mingled morn and 
|, night she supposes it to be the gardener, and with a tremu- 
lous voice accosts him; “Sir ifthou hast borne him hence, tell 
| me where thou hast laid him and I will take him away.” 
“Mary!”—it was enough—she had been honored—the fet- 


| ters of the tomb had been riven assunder, the chains of death 


Original. 


He mourned o’er some hope, which liad perished in bloom, 
For never a smile on his pale cheek would glow, 
put fore’er on his brow was the shadow of gloom, 
And forever his eye wore a glance of deep woe: 
Yhey knew not his sorrow, but pitied him much; 
And many have wept his wild minstrelsy o’er, 
For hard were the bosom—which felt not the touch 
Of grief, at the song of the sad Troubadour. 


Though sometimes to please his young comrades, he’d wake 


The harp, which he loved, to a merrier strain, | had fallen from around the captive—and woman hears the 
Yet ever the sweet-flowing music would break ! first words caught by mortal ear, announcing the triumphant 
‘Vo the slow, Wailing measure of sorrow again; | yesurrection! 


| 

Though he gently received the kind efforts of all, \| 
On his spirit the balm of condolence to pour, | 
Their words of afiection could never recall | 
Joy’s light to the cheek of tue sad Troubadour. 


How beautifully has the poet described these incidents in 
the history of female devotion and female constancy. 


“Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
, cas Not she denied him with unhallowed tongue; 
Though they pra’sed him for exploits in arms, he had done, She, while aposties shrunk, could dangers brave, 
Instead of a smile, in his eye was a tear, “ Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave!’ 
he remembered s » false, o » if . e 
Perhaps he remembered some false, or dead one, | envy not that man the heart which concieves woman to 
Who those moments of merited triumph should share. i be a creature only fit for 
He fell, bravely fighting'in Liberty’s war, | J 
And moulders his corse on a far distant shore; 
Yet beams on his low grave the West’s brightest star, 


atriot-hearts weep for the sad Troubadour. | 
And p - I 1 | happy. 


Leonard-town, Md., Feb. 2, 1838. I 
’ «a || ‘There may be those whose youth fal ardor may have suf- 


if 


| “Treason, Stratagems and Spoils,” 


| but look upon him as an unfortunate being, unblest and un- 


WOMAM—A SKETCH. i ly, but the boy who has ever Jearned 
From my old Port-folio. | “To lisp a mother’s name,” 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. | The first beloved on earth, the last forgot,’? 


es | must certainly become the man of most misanthropic feelings 
Original. 5 
O, woman! in our hours of care, 
Uneertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
hiv the light quivering aspen made,— i} 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, {| 
A Ministering angel thou!— Scott. i 


i bosom, at the soft name of woman. How often, as Byron 
| ° . _ - . 
|, most touchingly expresses it, are the last sighs of the warrior 


Breathed out in woman’s haaring. 
When men have shrunk from iguoble, task 
Of watching the last hours of him wio led them.” 


. . iH 
There was a low murmur of surprize from the soldiers, as || And how often when the cold-hearted clergyman has refused 
they gazed upon the last diciple moving stcalthily from the spot i to leave his drowsy couch to visit the dying bed of the poor, 
‘ v — * : | i ‘ 
of execution. ‘The feeling which prompted it was natural.— || has woman, the sweet representative of Angels, whispered 


Heathen philosophy had taught them the meaning of the|| the story of the cross, and the doctrine of intercession by Je- | 


term gratitude; and astonishment at beholding the Redeemer || sus, to the spirit of the sufferer as it has passed away. 
left to perish in the midst of his foes, without one of his || 
old followers near upon whom he might fix his languid and | 
death-dimming cye, formed itself into an indistinct murmur | 


*Tis woman's smile that lulls our cares to rest, 
Dear woman’s charuis thaigive to life its zest, 

*Tis woman’s hand which smooths afflictions bed. 
Wipes the cold sweat, and stays the sinking head.* 


of indignation. || Imay pass through life unhonored and unknown, and in 


There was, however, at a respectful distance from the cross, | the lowly cot of the unembitious hind may close my dying i 


a group that could not fail to attract attention. Three fe-|| cyes; but let me, oh! let me, as the tired spirit ’scapes from 


inales look with intense interest upon the tragic scene: large jts frail caskct,—iet ie know that woman’s hand is wiping || 


tear-drops force themselves down the cheeks of two, while i my forehead,—and moisteming my lip—and smoothing my 


the eloquent agony, too deep for weeping which is depicted | pillow—and closing my eye, and that that sweet hymn which || 


upon the countenanee of the third, tells all the feelings of) fails upon my ear like the subdued breath of the evening breeze 
ler soul are enlisted in the behalf of the suficring victim.) as it kisses the tremulous strings of the wind-harp, is from 
She had been, she was still beautiful: her hair long and flow- || the lip of woman, and then—let me dic. 

ing parted over a neck as graceful as the swan’s; and her || Richmond, Va., 1838. 

large expressive eye burned with a fire lighted from the eltar 
of spiritual communion with blessed saints—It was Many 
Macpatey, the once haughty child of folly,—the frail beauty 
of Judea—the now grateful diciple of Jesus! How finely 
does the conduct of these women contrast with that of those 
whom we might suppose were made of “sterner stuff.” They 
had left him in that hour when their presence would have im. 
parted comfort to his closing scence, and rendcred less bitter | 
the pangs of death. But woman! it was reserved for thee to || 
shame man for his want of courage, and to prove thyself that 
which thou art—“Heaven's last best gift.” Is the Sa- 
atour deserted by his male followers? Woman is gazing upon 
the tragic scene with a!l the intensity of realsorrow. Is the 
Drama drawing toa close? Woman watehes with thrilling ' necessary to express the mind and the subject was immedia- 
tely investigated, no second and third reading of the matter, 





since, in an article published in PS iladelphia Saturday Post.?’—The wri- 
ter cannot but feel gratiied in seeing them used recentiy by the learned 
and eloquent profiessor Dew, (now President of William and Mary,) iu 
one of his late essay on “the characteristic differences of the sexes.” 


HOW CAN | GET MARRIED? 


Original. 
In this age of refinement and innovation, there is no cus- 
toi so changed and modificd, from its pristine character as 
vhen sincerity and 


that of courtship. In days of yore, 


frankness were the prompting traits of a gallant, is was only 


interest its termination. 


The Ghost of the sufferer is given up—the pent np storm 


ursts with fury over the tragic sport—the “thunder spirits”) eration; the question was immediately canvassed and conclu- 


Thus in the case of Isane and Rebecca and a number 
we see the simplicity in which liy- 


¢; no complicated career of am- 


shriek alone the heavy . : 
irick along the heavens, as the herald lightnings play around | ded. 


the summi ea aaa 
summit of Calvary—the marble monuments burst assun-. of other similar instances 
der, « <n co . : 
t,and the sheeted dead stalk forth from their graves, and 
mi ’ 0 : e 
utter mysterious sounds, as they shake the boding bony fin- 


er at the fr; : 
7 rat the frighted Romans.—The awe-struck eenturian utters 
1€ Wor 






menial atfuirs were condt 
orous adventures, no love-sick dreams, nur anxious throbbings 
of suspence, no tour of Europe, nor professionable epithet; 
none of those were made essential preludes to matrimony. 
3ut now, how changed! You scldom hear of a marrige con- 
cluded in less than six months,and oftencr extending from 
one to eleven years! What does this argue? The fair ones 
no doubt have an answer at hand. “Ah,” they say, “there is 
not to much sincerity dttached to the addressess of gentlemen 


qe , . . ° m e 
: Gs of an awful inspiration: “I ruly this man was the 
Son of God?” But who stays . : 
a who stays to witness the terrible phenom- 
a aw ath 2 , : 
‘ “* to hear the centurian’s testimony? The three Jewish 
ema - . # 
de Mn Who alone, of that mighty crowd, who not many davs 
ce had s . Ww 
re 12d strewn the pathway of Jesus with flowers, and cast 
If oa : . 5 
* Seg before him, crying” [Hozannah to the Son of; 
vid? — ae P | 
are Ieft to see their leader expire on the cross. 


the tenderness 


ba 


chre by these devoted women. 


with which the mother handles her unwearied We admit that too may deserve this scrutiny. But look, 


|, fered by an unholy mingling with the fallen daughters of fol- | 


ere he can forget the sweet thrill which once played in his | 


* These lines were written by the author of this sketeh, some years 


no laying ot the table, until form should entitle it to a consid- | 


“He; | now-a-days as formerly, and for that cause we must use all the | 
€18 gone but we will enbalm him,” say they, and with) art in our power to discriminate reality from mere flattery.” || 





yet does it not devolve upon the ladies to redress this enormi- 
| ty? Trace out the causes of nine tenths of those long and 
|uninteresting courtships, do you not descern motives dissem- 
| oled on the one side or the other! Either he or she hassome 
latent contingency, some foreign project, some conditional 
negotiation in his ot her mind to justify this tardy and eva- 
| sive procedure. And pray, where is the consistency of all 
| this; why it is merely a capricious freak, or false conception 
1 of the matter; supposing, as some do, that time and incidents 
| give tone and character to this laudable act. The ills result- 
| ing from such experiments are numerous. Many, who would 
|no doubt, have made excellent companions, whose motives 
| Were sincere and whose attachments genuine, have had their 
| Purposes athwarted, their name blasted, and their reputation 
omnes, all for an acquiescence with this modus operandi. 
i I have always had some notions of getting married, and 
indeed, in the simplicity of my calculations, had almost ver- 
ged upon upon the reality, as I thought, but when the right 
straight up and down subject presents itself, I must learn 
|| that prematurity has characterised my advances, and nothing 
| but a formal impetus of three month’s how-do. you-do, ano- 
ther three of jargon miscellany, six months of tete a tete, 
; and as much for a fashionable completion of the business will 
render the affair admirable. This always has caused me to 
|, wave a design of the most most honorable and sincere char- 
| acter. 

| Paul gays “marriage is honorable to all men,” leaving the 
blind to lead the blind in its consummation, and poor fellows 
| like me, and a thousand others, who, because we use sincerity 
] as did those of old, in its accomplishment, to learn—quod 
\femina semper mutabile et varium. If this is an erroneous 


|| view of the matter, I hope to be prompted. BACHELOR. 











| ————————— 


SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


| 
| Minute circumstances frequently tend to mark and develop 
character. Asa further instance of this observation, the ap- 
| plication of sir William Jones to himself, of two lines of 
Milton in his own writing, under a card with his printed 
| name, in addition to more substantial proof, may be quoted 


in evidence of his habitual frame of mind: 
I Not wand’ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
H With God, who called him to a land unknown. 
1 On another scrap of paper, the following lines appear; they 
|| were written by him in India, but at what period is unknown 
nor is it indeed of any consequence: 

Sir Edward Coke says— 


Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer—the rest on nature fix. 


Rather, 


Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 


| Memoirs of the Life of Sir Wm Jones. 





MANNER. 

I fear and suspect, that you have taken it into your head in 
most cases, that the matter is all, and the manner little or 
nothing. If you have, undeceive yourself, and be convinced 
that,in every thing, the manner is full as important as the 
matter. If you speak the sense of an angel, in bad words 
and withe disagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you twice, 
who can help it. If you write epistles as well as Cicero, but 
| in a very bad hand, and very ill spelled, » hoever receives will 

laugh at them; and if you had the figure of Adonis, with an 
awkward air and motions, it will disgust, instead of pleasing. 
Study manner, therefore, in every thing, if you would be any 


thing. 


WRITING. 

Among all the productions and inventions of human wit, 
none is more admirable and useful than writing, by means 
whereof a man may copy out his very thoughts, utter his mind 
without opening bis mouth, and signify his pleasure at a 
thousand miles distance; and this by the help of twenty-four 
letters, by various joinings and infinite combinations of which, 
all words that are attainable and imaginable may be framed; 
and the several ways of joining, altering and transposing these 
letters do amount, (as Dalvin the Jesuit has taken pains to 
compute) to 52,636,738,497,664,000 ways, so that all things 
that arc in heaven and earth may be expressed by the help of 
this wonderful alphabet, which may be comprised in the com- 
pass of a farthing. —Palmeao Aphorism. 


Tv love an enemy is no distinguish characteristiced of a reli- 
gion which is not of man but of God. It could be delivered 





be, the sacred body of the Saviour is prepared for the sepul- \it you please, at that formidable list of jilts,—that infestuous |, as a precept only by him who lived aud died to establish it 
‘crowd of Coquetts! Two wrongs, we know never makea right, ' by his examp'e,— Anon, 
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| vaulted roof, from whence we looked down into the arena of a || legacy for the aged demesticks who had been faithfal i 
INVOCATION, | vast kitchen, where only a few white cuws were now feeding. trust. ul to their 
Original. The gallery where we stood afforded another cheerless pros- | Accustomed to look on the skeleton of human nature, | 


Listening Echo! heardst thou not 
Sounds with sage instruction fraught? 


Wake, repeat those gems of thought! | almost as wild. 


Faint thy voice, yet not in vain, 
Though to muse upon the strain, 
Thou but slender audience gain. 


“Marble for the Monument,” 
Pure, from every blemish free! 
While such off rings fair, are sent, 

Welcome shall its pages be. 


Catch the accents sage and sweet, 
Echo, wake, the sounds repeat. 


ECHO. 
“SELF-GOVERNMENT.’’* 
What though nature may bestow 
Every excellence of mind, 
Fancy’s richest, warmest glow, 
Reason strong and wit refined, 
Yet to him whose passions reign, 
All her brilliant gifts are vain. 


_ by the dim glare of eyes whose glassy fixture indicated their 
| unconsciousness. Almost wholly deprived of sight, she was 


dle, and of feeling continually the splendid candlestick which 


What though all the wealth of ages, 
Mental wealth—be made his own, 
All the lore of ancient sages 
To his polish’d mind be known. 


| to remain unmoved. A sigh or a sudden motion reached her 


| mulous shrick, her faint effort to grasp the silver candlestick 
‘and the palsied motion of her shrivelled lips, expressed the 
|,agony of impotent avarice and suspicion too piteously to be 
borne. I was turning to leave the room, when the lean old 
man we had noticed in the hall emerged from a dark corner 
near his mistress, and uttering some sounds which she appear- 
|ed to understand, beckoned the attorney and myself to ad- 
,,vanee. My friend addressed the miserable woman in a tone 
, of courtesy; and perceiving that she listened without seeming 
| displeased, reminded her of the purport of his coming. “To 
| make my will!” she replied, in a tene which resembled the 
| echo in a vault. 
'| O yes! I remember—but there is nothing now to give but 


Science with her golden key 

Ope to him her hidden treasures, 
Give him access full and free, 

To her chaste, her sacred pleasures, 
Yet to him by passion tost 
Every excellence is lost. 


If devoid of self-control, 
Lawless passion sway the soul, 
Vain for him the charms of art, 
Vain the treasures of the heart; 
Blighted love will shrink away, 
Friendship’s joys for him decay. 


Vain for him does earth appear 
Smiling in her fair attire, 

Nature’s beauties cannot cheer 
Ilim a prey to passion’s fire. 


: : | more. 
But if reason, conscience reign, 


Still the bosom’s sway maintain, 
Though the threat’ning storm may lower, 
He shall bear his brow elate, 
Undismay“d shall brave its power 
Calmly triumph over fate. eae 


| followed him into another chamber, where refreshment was, 
| provided and he left us. His absence allowed me to express my 


‘ory of this circumstance softened me in his favour, and we 


* Monument, No. 1%, Vol. 2. ' this des@late and debiliated woman, and my abhorrence to the 


THE WILL. 


From the European Magazine, of Feb, 1818. !' words will comprise. 
7 7 @ | 


| pect over the neglected park, from a balcony filled with lich- t saw much to suspect, and little to admire, 
| ens and coarse wall-flowers, creeping among a few roses, now | They had probably some hope of reversionary benefit, and her 


|| Only some mildewed volumes of Froissart’s Chronicle, and the rich relics in the mansion. 
, an ancient folio of heraldry, occupied the library-shelves; but | to act as porter, steward, and confidential valet, had some in 
‘a long series of family portraits, from the date of Magna | stinctive sense of my suspicion, and evidently requitted it 
| Charta, remained in decayed frames on the walls. Some tra- | He obtruded himself repeatedly during our conference, 
| ces of gaudy splendor and aristocratick pomp still appeared '|us with sullen attention, and often pausing to catch our 
|in these portraits which rendered the next scene more touch. |: under pretence of renewing the scanty fire and refreshment, 
ing. Our attendant, making usa sign of silence, opened a | All these circumstances confirmed my opposition to the views 
| pair of folding-doors, and discovered a room profoundly dark, of the attorney in his favour, and even created some little 
except where a single candle in a massy silver candelabra doubt of the latter’s disinterestedness. We agrced, however 
stood on a table before the mistress of the mansion. She was||in the propriety of inquiring, whether the mistress of the 
wrapped in black velvet, with a mourning hood drawn over a H mansion had recovered herself sufiiciently to admit us. She 
face of singular length and ghastliness, rendered more fearful | was better, we were told, but deferred our visit till the next 


‘capable of no enjoyment, except the feeble light of on can-||romance, and dozed over it ona couch beside him. 


| 


i by begging my remembrance of her history, which a few} 


in these domestics, 


'|dotage permitted sufficient opportunities of plunder among 


The old man, who appeared 


eying 
words 


;morning. My companion went to rest, and I, determining 
4) not to sleep in this mysterous house, found an old illuminated 


H Lon 
| after midnight, a light, but very distinguishable, footstep ed 


‘supported it. At this sad spectacle of helpless misery, cling- ised our chamber door, as if descending from the lady’s. My 
ing to the relicks of unavailing grandeur, it was impossible i vigilant suspicions fixed this circumstance in my mind; and 


when, at the appointed hour in the following morning, our ad- 


ear, which blindness mae peculiarly watchful; and her tre- | mission was again postponed, I urged my companion to be 


| peremptory. ‘The female servant then confessed that her 
{mistress could not be found. We instantly entered her apart. 
||ment, and continued our search through all that adjoined it, 
'followed by her woman and the old man, towhom I made no 
| scruple in expressing my astonishment at a flight which her 
i debility rendered almost incredible. At our entrance into her 
jjusual sitting-room, I inquired for the massy silver candela. 
|, bra, which had also disappeared from its place there. Both 
|| professed ignorance, but at that instant the lean porter’s face 
‘contained the darkest symptoms of guilt. It was one of those 
faces which an honest man hardly dares peruse, and cannot 
{venture to translate. A long chin resting on his breast, a 
| nose resembling an eagle’s claw, and eyes which had the 


'this!” And drawing the candlestick closer, with a laugh more || quickness but not the lustre of a viper’s, and now shrunk to 
‘melancholy than a groan, she covered her ace, and spoke no|'the same size, composed his memorable countenance. “We 


|} have not looked yet,” said he, in a tremulous voice, “into the 


fal 


| The old man approached, and whispered that these symp- ball-room.” ‘This part of the mansion, as I have already said, 
| toms always preceded! along fit of obstinate silence. We | was fallen into ruins, and filled with shrubs and flowers which 


;he had placed there for his mistress’s amusement. The mem- 


thoughts on the incompetence of any testament executed by | followed him to its farthest recess, where, near the broken 
{ 


,door of the chapel which adjoined it, we found the unhappy 


office of witness or dictator. My attorney interrupted me,|;lady lying on her face, already stiff and cold ia death. There 


] . ‘ 
i were no tokens of violence about her person, which was wrap- 
ped only in a slight niglt-dress, and the cold damps of mid- 


° ' be . ‘: on 0 . . +4 rq - snr ¢ ahjli > is! 
At an early period of my life, I was requested by a respect: || Fifty years before the period I am describing, this mansion | night acting on an exposed and debilitated frame might have 

Z : ‘ % “eo . : : . : SE se ™ fi eee is railed an 
able atturney to accompany him on bis professional visit toa} Was inhabited by an ancicnt English baronet and his wile, |, hastened her decease. The silence which prevailed among us 
lady in very peculiar circumstances. Our journey brought whose domestic happiness required no addition but an heir. |; till the remains were desposited in a filter spot, arose less from 
us at the close of day to a ruined farm-yard and forsaken But the Jady was cliildless, and filled up the vacant place inj, surprise than from unwillingness to communicate our thoughts. 


church, which formed, to my great suprise, the entrance of et ailvctions by educating an orphan girl of good family, but 
an extensive park. A grove of limes and overgrown haw- 0 fortune. She was the reputed heiress of her foster-parents 


| When alone in the library, my attorney asked what remained 
‘tobe done:--“Certainly to acquaint this woman’s relatives 


. ° " . . f : Ys = a . . hot ; 
thorns brushed the sides of my postchaise, till a broad pond | till sixteen years after her adoption, when her patroness gave |W ith her end, and to detain these people till their conduct can 


fed by a leaden Hercules compelled our postillion to make a birth toa son. ‘The happy father died soon after, leaving his 
detour over unshoern grass; which brought us cireuitously to heir to the guardianship of his wife, whose estates were at her 
the wide and rudely-sculptured front of the mansion. Instead "2 disposal. ‘Their spoiled and volatile boy was not quali- 
of ascending an enormous flight of stcps to the hall, we pas- fied to guard against the slow, constant, and smooth crait of 
sed underneath them to what might be called the sub-house , is competitor. ‘The disparity between his age and her's pre- 
or basement, where a grey porter received us sitting in his: vented any union of interests, and his indifference, <zhaps, 


antique chair with two lean mastiffs chained near him, and a)! reased envy to hatred. His mother died suddenly, bequeath. 


prim dame busied in polishing the vast brass dogs and brazen Ng all to Melicent, her adopted daughter, and he quitted , 
Melicent became a wife, and, 


hearth, where a pile of yule-logs was hoarded. She led us’ England in desperate poverty, 
through a saloon decorated with immense mirrors, tables in- the miserable mother of children who resembled herselé Her 
laid with ivory, and gilded window-shutters, while the plaster | S¢!“ishness could not bafile their rapacity, and in her sixtieth 
hung crumbling from the walls, and a few bats and swallows! Ve#"s in the wretchedness of unpitied imbecility, they left her 
fluttered in the corners, where rich Indian j:rs and cabinets 19 vegetate in this ruined mansion, the last remnant of her 
stood uncovered. Among six or seven needless doors, she inmense estate. The few acres comprised in the forlorn park 
found one which opened int» a long sui of rooms, whose pan- which surround it, would have been insuficient to afford 
nels were of ehony carved in superb compartments, which | Mintenance to a decent household, had not one of her female 
the barbarous taste of former owners had painted whitc, Setvants and an Id man echesen to remain with her gratui- 
Through the vista formed by these dreary chambers, we saw tously. Eleven years had passed since she came to this re- 
the naked arches and broken windows of a gothie ball-room, tirement, and her situation was an object of wondering 
‘which, as our guide informed us, wonld be soon converted Curiosity to the vulgar, but of solemn compassion to those who 
intoa garden. A few shrubs and creeping flowers were al- odscrved the progress of retributive justice. 
ready clustered among the pillars with picturesque and touch. 
ing cTect. At the farther end of this ruin we discerned the dition with"earnest expressions of his hope that the dying 
re.nains of a deserted chapel, contrasting the light architec. wo:nan might be induced to sign some testamentary deed, re- 
ture of the ball-room as mournfully as the dim desolation of | storing the wreck of the estate to the descendants of its lineal 


tre other apartments opposed their relicks of splendor. But possessor, if any such survived. When he found ie firm in 


our wilk did not end herc;—an unexpected staircaise led us asserting that the motive could not justify the means, even 
toa gallery in which several doors opened, not into other |' had the wreck been greater than a dilapidated house and bar- 
chambers, but among the groined arches which sustained a || ren park, he alleged the propriety of obtaining at least some 


a : . ' = | 
My companion repeated the particulars of this family tra. | 
we ' 


jbeexamined. Weare not justified in conversing here till seals 
‘are placed on every depository in the house.” This sugges- 
tion was obeyed; and as some testamentary arrangement scem- 
ed to have been contemplated, we deemed ourselves authorised 
ito search. Varions useless pipers and antique toys were 
“hoarded in the drawers and cabincts, but neither plate nor 
‘jewels remained. This my companion attempted to explain, 
by stating, that the deceased lady had been stripped of nearly 
all by her than‘less relatives, and had subsisted many yeafs 
i on the produce of the few aeres which enclosed her mansion. 


| ee ae | 

| Her man-servant, he added, was supposed to have receivec no 
H a . . . ° ee = 
'salary, and professed to live in this ruin rather from attaca 
‘ment to the last than the present possessors.— 

| ° ° at 7 

| These last particulars,” I said, “would have more eticct 13 
‘the old illuminated romance which amused us last night than 


Can you doubt the fate of the silver can- 


jin a lawyer’s brief: : 
which 


'dlestick, or the meaning of those malignant glances 
‘her porter cast upon us? If he had any personal attachment 
‘to his wretched mistress, his countenance tells me it mast 
‘have arisen from past fellowship in guilt, or expectation of 
‘future recompense.” ' 
To avoid farther debate on a point which created opposite 
opinions, my friend renewed his inquisition into closets and 
\desks, while I pursued mine among the shelves of the ior 
"We were both thus engaged, when the object of my suspicion 
| presented himself. He had smoothed his grey hair, ap 
commanded my respect till they were justified — “Sit,” 
| began, addressing himself to the attorney, “I have no claims 
here—nothing is owing to me, but before I leave this house 
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wish—I came to beg on 
e fixed his eyes on a large mildewed volume, which my || 
nion immediately took from its shelf, and was going to 
ding the purport of my looks, he bade him wait 

The man’s glance at me as he withdrew was || 
contempt, and chagrin, which induced || 





aod h 


compa 
ive; when rea 


ti]] to-morrow. 
compound of anger, : 
me to examine the volume closely. It was a manuscript se- 


jection of literary anecdotes, partly written by a female, and 
tly by a bold masculine hand. In the latter style were 
several citations on subjects connected with jurisprudence, in i 
ghichthe first possessor of this mansion had gained high 





| 


rank. One leaf carefully doubled down contained Gesner’s| 
pleasant story of a conscientious attorney perplexed by dis- | 
covering @ will which disinherited some poor relatives. “Ges. ! 
ner’s procurator was an Utopian,” said my legal friend, wrink- | 
ling up his nose.— } 

“Such fine sentiments are _ for the chintz and tassels, but | 
got for the firm pillared posts of an honest man’s bed.” ‘Then } 
putting on his spectacles, he viewed three large chests of sar- i 
cophagos form, each very appropriately decorated with the’) 
family crest, a long-tailed demon, which in a dimmer and lone- | 
lier hour might have caused some superstitious terrors. “And) 
J tell you plainly,” he added, “that if I found a forgotten will | 
among these stores of ancient archives, alicnating this super- 
annuated woman’s wealth from her natural heirs, I should not 


seruple to leave it where I had found it.” 





| 
| 
“By this rule,’, said I, “if a Scotchman was required by the 
comical law which France has lent Scotland, to restore his | 
wife’s dowry to her relatives at her death, how would you ad-| 
vise him to act?”—“i should say as others have said—it is too | 
keep it by the law of the land if he can, and if not, by the 
law of Nature.”—“Yet you live by the law of the land?” I | 
replied, smiling. —“No matter, Counsellor!'—Human fecling is | 
older than the law, and ought in some cascs to be preferred,” | 
“Well, I grant that man’s judgement was the law’s origin’ || 
bot the law is the result of many judgements, and tlerefore 
should be more weighty than an individual’s. Honest Gesner || 
said wisely, “I should like one or two neighbours of your |) 
liberal opinions, but I should not be safe in a town where | 
every body thought as you do—*Why, what harm would have |, 
been done if I had guided this avaricious dotard’s hand to!! 


great a misfortune to lose a wife and her money too—lcf. him 





sign a retributive act of justice? The law would not cancel i 

1 k.”—*It rests | 
neither with you nor mc,” I replied, “to measure the equity || 
or decide the means of retribution. Beth may be procured || 
without our interference. I see nothing here which could: 
gratify this siagular old man; and a few c:own picces weuld | 


an equitable act, though performed by a lenatic 


be more useful to him than a collection of anticuated refer-| 
ences." —“If they are .so useless,” said my companion, an-| 
grily “I might have been pardoned for delivering them to aj 
person who would value them as the hand-writing of the! 
dead.” 

“For that reason, and to find him a more valuable memorial,” , 
Ireplied, “this book seems an 


in 


aaa c 


cucement to renew our search. | 
Some of the pages to which these notes refer have been torn 
out, and they may be worth finding.”—My fricnd understood | 
the hint; and having seeretly determined to secure the person 
of this mysterious old man, I followed through the long suit 
of rooms occupied, as has been already said, by chests of 2 
sarcophagas form, filled with family-archieves. A few were 
unlocked, and seemed to have deen latelyepencd. Peceiving 


traces of a spade and matteck among the shrubs in the ruin. 
ed ball-room, I searched every spot with useless diligence: 
butin the roofies and forsaken chapel, among heaps of broken 
timber and decayed velvet, stood a chest of the same singular 
sarcophagus-shape. It opened without d culty, and under- 
neath an enormous roll of faded parchment we perceived the 
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suver candelabra, —*Are your prejudices abated now?” said 
me : . . , al : * H 
“Y companion, triumphantly —“The miserable woman expired ' 
near this chest, and the ech 
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bs which adhered to her hands! 
tnd garments assure ime that the last efort of her life wasan 
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plied “though it has proved as useful as an 


errice’. _ r 
Tvise’'s seven-branched one. ‘hese parclments are the 
Utle-deeds of the es ee me os ee See eres . 
of the estate!—this folio is her will, devising it to 
the heir of . “ & 1 
heir of her late benefactress—She has left ample hoards 


q 


et 
GQ, vo . y: 
Money and jewels, all indicated 


. here, and all reserved for 
oe — your black parehments, brother Quitam, and let. 
— legatee.”—My honest attorney did not wait | 
mmand—he vanished with a long Jaugh of delight, || 
td returned leading in the meagre old man.—“Now, Counsellor, 
Sngratulate the lineal representative of this family on his inte- | 
ety and his indemnification. He qui 
d any boon from his enemy 
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while she seemed affluent, but |, 


ingenium is th 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





e book as a memorial of it,”—|| miserable mistress, though poor and infirm himself, when | composed, demands some experience, great observation and 


shescemed pennyless. He only hoped to die under his father’s 
roof, but it has returned to its right owner.”—“What would 


| have been his fate,” said I, smiling, “if you had fabricated a 


will?” 
I have no comment to make on these facts. My prejudice 


|and suspicion form the chief feature in my narrative. May 
| those who peruse it find all their own dispersed by circum-| good sense, who hath only reasoned by himself, and not acted 
| stances as felicitous!\—And may those who doubt the advance | with mankind, mis-times, mis-places, runs precipitately and 


| of justice beware how they attempt to expedite it by iniquity. | bluntly at the mark, and falls upon his nose in the way. In 


' 





FROM AN ALBUM, 


Original. 





} 
Hatt Maryanp! home of the brave and the free! 
Receive a lone stranger—Ceserea’s son: 


The Jand of his fathers he leaveth for thee, 
And hope, ever ready, is urging him on. 


For he often, in story, has heard of thy worth; H 
And often has longed thy fair daughters to see; 

They are famed for their beauty, their friendship and mirth, 
But alas! can these, ever bring coimfort to me. 


Thy sons, with the sons of thy sisters, have fought, 

And in Fame’s fairest page have their deeds been recorded; 
The oppressor, to humble his prid@has been taught 

By their valor:—with freedom, their toil is rewarded. 


' 


Fair commerce entices—thy ships grace the waters; | 
The favors of Ceres steal quietly o’er thee; 
Fame crowns thee “the pride of Columbia‘s daughters,” | 
And boundless prosperity opens before thee. 
Baltimore, 1835. FILIUS CESEREZ. | 





KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Search with the greatest care, into the characters of all those | 





whom you converse with; endeavor to discover their predom- | 


inant passions, their prevailing weaknesses, their vanitics, | 


their follies, and their humors, with all the right and wrong, | 
wise and silly springs of human 
inconsistent and 


ooh} 
acu 


ons, which make such | 


Ls P 
whiinsica 
Wounsica 


1 beings of us rational ercatures. 
A moderate sicre of penetration, with great attention, will | 
infallibly make these necessary discoveries. This is the true | 
knowledge of the World; and tie World is a country which }' 
noboby ever yet knew by description: one must travel through | 
it one’s self to be acquainted with it. The scholar, who in| 
the dust of the closet, talks or writes of the world Ws no I 
more of it than that orator did of war, who judiciously endea- |) 
vourcd to instrust Hannibal in. Courts and camps are the | 
only places to learn the world init. There alcne all kinds of | 
characters resort, and human nature is seen in allihe various | 
shapes and modes, which education, custom, and habit give i 
it: whereas, in all other places, one local mode generally pre- |' 
vails, and produces a seeming, though not real, sameness of | 
character. For example, a gencral mode distinguishes a uni. | 
versity, another a trading town, a third a sea-port town, and 
so on; whereas at a capital, wiere the prince or the supreme 
power resides, some of all these gratestjmodes are to be seen, 
and seen in action too, excrting their utmest skill in pursuit 


n: 
ihe 


» kno 


riot 
MCs 


of their objects. Tiunian nature is the same all over the 


Sar aric 


world; but its operations are so varied by education and habit | 


that one must see it in all its dresses, in erder to be intimately 
acquainted with it. The passion of arbition, for instance is 


the same in a courticr,a soldier, or an ecclesiastic: but, 





from their different educations and hal 
Civilit 
to accommodate and obiige others 


they will take very | 
7 at 


y wl 
is essentially the same in 


different methods to gratify it. lich is a Cisrosition | 





every country, but good-breeding, us it is called, which is the 


yar 
rCt 


it. in alinost! 
every country, and merely local; aad every man cf sense im- 


manner of exerting that disposition, is diffe 


itates and conforms to that local good-brecding of the place 
which he is at. 


siti © 


ity a 
necessary in the course of the world; that is, with rc 
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A confor ind flexibility of manners is 





urd to 
all things which are not wrong in themscives. ‘The versatile 


e 


Tt can tarn itselfinstant- 
ly from one subject to another, assuming 
It can b u 

the gay, and trifling with the 
means to acquire this talent, 
% # * 


ies te 
most useful of all. 


the proper manner |, 
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> grave, eheerfal with 
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rivalous. Endeavor by all 
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cat one. 
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or itisag 
f the world ag.I would a 
schoolboy’s knowledge of Horace: not by making him con- 


* * * * 


1 
Ive O 


I would try a man’s knowle: 


first form; but by excimining hii as to the delicacy and curi- 
osa felicitas of that poct. 
edge and expericnce of the world, to understand glaring 
high colored, and decided characters; they are but few, and 
they strike at first: but to distinguish the almost impercepti- 
ble shades and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, sense 


A man reguires very litile knowl. | 


os 
t 


4, 
|| suading, and engaging the heart; may and will have enemies 


|| arts of witchcraft and majic. 
as desolate, and gave bread to its |/and folly, strength and weakness, (of which characters are | gained by degrees, and by those arts only which experience 





|Minute attention. In the same cases, most people do the 
\same things, but with this material difference, upon which 
im success commonly turns: A man who hath studied the 
| world knows when to time, and where to place them; he hath 
analized the characters he applies to, and adapted his address 


\and his arguments to them: but a man, of what is called plain 


‘the common manners of social life, every man of common 
‘sense hath the rudiments, the A B C of civility; he means not 
to off end, and even wishes to please: and, if he hath any real 
merit, will be received and tolerated in good company. But 
that is far from being enough; for, though he may be receiv- 
ed, he will never be loved; but, like some little, insignificant 
neutral power, surrounded by great ones, he will neither be 
feared nor courted by any; but, by turns, invaded by all, when- 
ever it is their intercst. 


A most contemptible situation! Whereas, a man who hath 
‘carefully attended to, and experienced the various workings 
of the heart, and the artifices of the head; and who, by one 
shade, can trace the progression of the whole color; who can 
can, at the proper times, employ all the several means of per- 


‘but will and must have friends; he may be opposed, but he 


| will be supported too; his talents may excite the jealousy of 


some, but his engaging arts will make him beloved by many 
more; he will be considerable, he will be considered. Many 
different qualifications must conspire to form such a man; and 


| to make him at once respectable and amiable, the least must be 


|joined to the greatest; the latter would be unavailing without 
the former, and the former would be futile and frivulous with- 
out the latter. 

Learning is acquired by reading books; but the much more 
necessary learning, the knowledge of the world, is only to be 
acquired by reading men, and studying all the various edi- 

tions of them. Many words in every language are generally 
thought to be syaonymous; but those who study the language 
attentively will find, that there is no such thing, they will dis- 
cover soine little difference, some distinction between all those 
words that cre vulgarly called synonymous; one hath always 
more energy, extext or delicacy, than another: it is the same 
with mex; all are in general, and yet no two in particular, ex- 
actly alike. Those who have not acurately studied, perpet- 
ually mistake them; they do not discern the shades and gra- 
dations that distinguish characters seemingly alike. Compa- 
ny, various ecinpany, is the only school for this knowledge. 

* * « 


* * 


* 
Ascir du monde is, in my opinion, a very just and happy 


expression for having address, manners, and for knowing how 
to behave properly in all companies; and it implies very traly 
that a man who hath not these accomplishments is not of the 


‘world. Without them the best parts are inefiicient, civility is’ 


absurd, and freedom inoffensive. A Icarned parson, rusting 
in his ecll at Oxford or Cambridge, will reasen admirably 


|, well upon the nature of man; will provoundly analyze the head, 


the heart, the reason, the will, the passions, the senses, the 
sentiments, and all those subdivisions of we know not what; 
and yet, unfortunately he knows nothing of man, for he hath 


not lived with him; and is ignorant of all the various modes, 


habits prejudices and tastes, that always influence, and often 


letermine him. He views man as he does colors in Sir Isaaea® 


Newton’s prism, where only the capital ones are seen; but an 
experianced dycr knows ail their variousshades and grada- 
tions, together with the result of their several mixtures. Few 
men are of one plain, decided color; most are mixed, shaded, 
and blended, and vary as much, from different situations, as 
changeable silks do from different lights. The man qui a du. 
monde knows ail this from experience and observation; the 
conceited, cloistered philosopher knows nothing of it from his 
own theory; his practice is absurd and improper, and he acts 


as awkwardly, es a man would dance, who had never secn 


' . 
others dance, nor learned of a dancing master; but who had 


only stadied the notes by which dances are new pricked down 
as well as tunes. 

Observe and imitate, ‘themy the address, the arts, and the 
manners of those qui ont'du monde: sce by what methods they 


first make, and afterwafds improve impressions in their favor. 
strue Mecenas atavis edite rezibus, which he could do in the || 


Those impressions are mueh oftener owing te little causes, 


then to intrinsic merit; which is less volatile, and aath not so 


sudden an affect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascen- 
dent over weak ones, as Galigai Marechale d’Ancre very justly 


observed, when, to the disgrace and reproach of those times, 


' she was executed for having governed Mary of Medicis by the 
But then an ascendant is to ‘be 
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and the knowledge of the w i 
enough to be bubbled, I have often seen people of superior, ||stop my paper:’ If | a: ‘i 
governed by people of much inferior parts, without knowing || steals gloomily in with, ‘sir, if you please, stop my paper: 


or even suspecting that they were so governed. This can only | We dare not express a hope tonavigate the sea with steamboats, 


happen, when those people of inferior parts have more worldly | but our paper is stopped by a ship captain; a doctor nearly 
dexterity and experience than those they govern, They sce stopped us the other day, because a correspondent had praised 
the weak and unguarded part, and apply to it; they take it, and enemy of his college; and we expect a ‘fieri facias’ in 
and all the rest follows. Would you gain either men or wo- | our office presently, on account of something which we un- 


men, and every man of sense desires to gain both, il faut du derstand somebody has said against some lawsuit, in we do 
ber what court-—But all those affairs were outdone 


monde. You have had more opportunities than ever any man | not remem ‘ \ffairs | 
had, at your age, of acquiring ce monde. You have been in | yesterday by the following: We were sitting in.our elbow- 
the best companies of most countries, at an age when others chair, ruminating on the decided advantage of virtue over 
have hardly been in any company at all. You are maste of vice, when a withered little Frenchman, with a cow-hide as 
all those languages, which John Trott scldom speaks at all, long as himself, and twice as heavy, rushed into our presence. 
‘Sare!’? and he stopped to take breath. 


If we praise an actor, some angry rival, 


and never well. Consequently you need be a stranger no- | 


where. This is the way the only way, f sans : 
but if you have it not, and have still any coarse rusticity and he flourished his instrument about his head. ‘Really, 


about you, may not one apply to you the rusticus expectat MY friend, said we smilling, ‘when you have perfectly finish- 
of Horace? ed amusing yourself with that weapon, we should like to be 

The knowledge of the world teaches us more particularly master of our leisure.’ ‘No, sare, 1 have come to horse-whip 
two things, both which are of infinite consequence, and to, You with this cowhide!’ We took a pistol from a drawer; 
neither of which nature inclines us; I mean the command of cocked it, and aimed it at his head. ‘Pardon, sare,’ said the 
our temper, and of our countenance. A man who has no) Frenchman; ‘I will first give you an explanation. Monsieur, 
monde is inflamed with anger, or annihilated with shame, at |! you have writ dis article” We looked it over, and ac- 
every disagreeable incident: the one makes him act and talk | knowledged ourselves author. It was a few lines refer- 
like a madman, and the other makes him look. Tike a fool. |) ring to the great improvements in rail-roads, and intimating 
Bnt a man who has du monde seems not to understand what | that this mode of travelling would one day supercede every 
he cannot or ought not to resent. If he makes a slip himsicf, | other. ‘You have writ dat in your papier?” ‘Yes sir.’ Well, 


he recovers it by his coolness, inste« 
his confusion, like a stumbling horse. 
and practices that most excellent maximsurvite in» 
titer in re. The other is the volto sciolto a pensieri stettis.— |, hors: : ' 
People unused to the world have babbling countenances, and and make me rish like Monsieur Astair wid de big hotel. 
are unskillful enough to show what they have not sense | Well monsicur, now you put in you rascaille papier, to say dat 
‘Ba the course of the world, a man must | de little railroad supersede, dat is what you say, supersede 
|every ting else. Monsieur, begar, I have de honor to inform 
| you dat the de rail road shall never sepersede de balloon; and so 
'| monsieur, ventre blue—stop you confounded papeir?’” All 
smiles those whom he would much rather meet with swords. ‘this is a problem of which we can furnish the salution. The 
In courts he must not turn himsclf inside out. All this | American loves his cents, but he also loves doing things in 
may, nay, must be done, without falsehood and treach- | @ high style. No man saves a dollar with more dignity and 
ery; for it must go no further than politeness and good man- |he saves both his dignity and his dollar when he covers his 
ners, and must stop short of assurances and professions of }economy by his indignation, and thinking only of his pocket 
simulated friendship. Good manners, to those one does net | '€ts fly his passion in “stop my paper.” 


} 


He is firm but gentle reuf ans; I have devote all my life to ride the balloon! I 
rodo, for- || shall look to find every man wid his little balloon!—to ride 


enough not to tell. 
very often put onan easy, frank countenance, upon very 
disagreeable occasions: he must seem pleased when he is very 
much otherwise; he must be able to accost and receive with 


love, are not more a breach of truth, than, “your humble ser- | 
vant” at the bottom of a challenge is; they are universal. | 

: d 
ly agreed upon, and understood to be things of course. They 


RICHES. 


“cage ; ga As despicable as riches may appear in some people’s eyes, 
re necessary guards of the decency and peace of society: || . : 
" Be silk dialed °y i Pe Reren ry || and as little worthy to be pursued for their own sakes, yet 
iey must only act act defensively; and then not with arms || : a ‘i 2s 
. y — ee ‘ | they serve to relieve us from the many wants and sufferings 
poisoned with perfidy. Truth, * * * * * * * * * * must . ; 
ciaee 8 ee a ae nis east aut || to which human nature is exposed; they enable men to do 
ye the invariable principle of every man, who hath either re. || Sas A : 
ws : y " acts of kindness and compassion to others, and by this means 
: make them taste the gencrous pleasure of relieving the needy 
canning, but they are not able. = ; ; : . ne 
. ds ae ia cdi abanietd and distressed; and in short they are things without which 
reinge Of fools and Cowards.—€ “eslerjicit {| . Soe : . . . 
‘ J | very few satisfactions of any kind are to be obtained: but as 
they are not good in themselve, but only the means of procur- 
‘ing what is really good, and all the advantags lying in aright 
|| use and application of them, it follows that to pursue and ad- 
he American papers are undoubtedly a powful instrument, | inire them, as excellent in themselves, without any view to 
and in indescription are irresistible. So long at they have to | their use, is altogether ridiculous and absurd; it is employing 


ligion, honor, or prudence. ‘Those who violate it may be 
Lies and perfidy are the! 


THE WORLD WE LIVE 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


IN, 


deal with senates and statesmen, commerce and colonics, 
banks and budgets, they are as expert as they are in robing 


nature with garments not her own, and coloring her cheeks | ness. 
swith vermillion and indigo. 
rial which seems to set this powerful instrument completely at 
Jona- 


than will give his opinion or his oath, bis vote or his advice, 


But there seems to be one mate- | 
REFLECTION. 


defiance, and that is, the purse of their subscribers. Every man deeply engaged in business, if all regard to 
any thing but his money. One of them which groxns for all , though perhaps not the resolution of Valdesso, who when he 
the rest, utters the deepest lamentations against this stubborn 
power of retention. 
with Jonathan, and to pay another. 
get him to take in a paper, except it be the ease witit which 
he is inclined to take in the editor at the same time. 


To subscribe, is evidently one thing cr he retired from disgust, answered that he laid down his 


Nothing is as easy as to commission for no other reason but because, “there ought to 


be some time for sober reficction between the life of a soldier 
“Stop and his death.”—Rambler. 


my paper,” is the sentence of death, with which he rataliates f 


the dealer in politics, principles, and the prices of coffce and 


A MEEK AND QUIET SPIRIT. 
cotton. il 
re P p z j 7 iference betwee sb ek i irit.’ whi 
“We have a class of subscribers,” says one of those papers, The difference between “a meck and quite spirit,” which 


“who profess to like the contents of our paper, till by-and-by an) “35 4" apostle, “is, in the sight God, of great prise,” anda 
opinion meets their view with whieh they do notagree. What 
then do they do in their sagacity? Dothey examine the sub. 
ject again or direct a communication to the editor, begging 
him to dissent from his opinion? No! they get into a passion, 
and before the foam has had time to cool on their lips, write 
a letter, commencing with ‘stop my paper!’ If we say the 
rents are exhorbitantly high, and that landlords should be too 


as between? the clear, unruiled, but flowing stream and the 
dead and stagnant pool. How casy to discriminate between! 
and how unequal in beauty and value! 





WEALTH. 


| The consideration of the smail addition often made by 


| 


generous to take advantage of an accidental circumstance | wealth to the happiness of the possessor, may check this de- 
round comes a broad hat, and gold-headed cane, with, ‘sir, || sire, and prevent that insatiability which sometimes attends 


stop my paper!’ Does an actor receive a bit of advice? the ' it.—Essay on the Passions. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


orld teach; for few are weak green room is too hot to hold him, until relieved by the words, | 


‘Well, sir! ‘Mon- | 
of having du monde; siur!’ he stopped again to take breath. ‘Diable, monsieur!’ | 


id of plunging deeper by |, den, sare, stop your confounded papier! I have live quarante | 


‘back in de air—to go round the vorld in une summair— | 


all our endeavors to obtain the the means, and at the same! 
| time neglecting the end.—Netileton, on Virture and Happi- 


another state be not extinguished, must have the conviction, | 


solicited Charles the fifth to dismiss him, being asked wheth- | 


lukewarm or careless one, is the same (figuratively speaking) | 
5 2 e/ 








TO 8. J. W. 


Original, 

And must I still preserve a cheerful smile, 
And gaze on you as brightly as before? 

Must radiant bliss light up mine eye the while, 
And thus acknowledge that the trial sore 
Which wrung my heart, e’en to the very core 

Was but a trivial circumstance, and press’d Y 
But lightly on my memory—oh, no more 

Can I assume a smile truth has not bless’d, 

E’en though I in return ain of your love possess *4, 


No more, no more—oh never more agiin, 
Shall smiles i!lumine this wan cheek of mine; 

You gave the blow, which came with double pain 
From the assurance the intent was thine, : 
Around my heart, in secret, to entwine 

The image of thy being—thus made sure 
Ingeniously you carried your design, 

To wound a soul which time can never cure, 

But still unmurmuring live, and silently endure. 





Then, fare-you-well—we part—and ne’er again 
Shall we united be in friendship’s path! 
Although forever thus to part were pain, 
The Hope of heaven to us remains; which saith 
That he who builds on God’s blest promises, hath 
A tower of refuge strong, against alarm— 
Jesus his own will shield from Satan’s wrath— 
Each steadfast soul still gather with his arm, 
His confidence enlarge, and save from every harm. 


| 


Cc. 














IMAGINARY IMPOSSIBILITIES, 


| Iam very sure, at least I hope, that you will never make 

use of a silly expression, which is the expression, and the ab. 

surd excuse, of all fools and blockheads,—J cannot do such a 

thing; a thing by no means either morally or physically im. 
| possible. I cannot attend long together to the same thing, 
“says one fool: that is, he is such a fool that he will not. I 
‘Temember a very awkward fellow, who did not know what to 
| do with his sword, and who always took it off before dinner, 
saying, that he could not possibly dine with his sword on; upon 
| which I could not help telling him, that I really believed he 
|; could, without any probable danger either to himself or 
others. Itis a shame and absurdity for any man to say, that 
| he cannot do all those things which are commonly done by all 
) the rest of mankind. 








} WOLVES. 

These destructive animals annually destroy numbers of hor. 
| ses, particularly during the winter season, when the latter get 
| entangled in the snow; in which situation they become an 


easy prey to their light-footed pursuers, ten or fifteen of » hich 
will often fasten on one animal and with their long fangs ina 
| few minutes separate the head from the body. If, however, 
the horses are not prevented from using their legs, they some. 
| times punish the enemy severeiy: as an instance of this I saw 
|' one morning the bodies of two of our horses which had been 
| killed the night before, and around were lying eight dead and 
| maimed wolves; some with their brains scattered about, and 
others with their limbs and ribs broken by the hoofs of the fu- 
rious animals in their vaia attempts to escape from their san- 
guinary assailants—Ross Coz’s Adventures on the Columbia 
River. 


| 


| 


j aoa 


INTEMPERANCE. 
| I do not allow the pretence of temperance, to all sueh as 

are seldom or never drunk, or fall into surfeits, for men may 
| lose their health, without losing their senses, and be inten 
| perate every day, without being drunk perhaps once in their 
lives.—Sir Wm. Temple. 


{ 


CONTEMPT. 


There is no avtion in the behaviour of one man towards 
‘another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt, it being a thing made up of these two ingredient, 

| an undervaluing of a man upon a belief of his utter useles+ 
ness and inability, and a spiteful endeavor to engage tlie rest 
i of the world in the same belicf and slight esteem of him.— 
| South. 





——— 


SLEEP. 
Sleep has often been mentioned as the image of death; “s 
like it,” says sir Thomas Brown “that I dare not trust it, 
} without my prayers.” Their resemblance is indeed striking 
| and apparent; they both, when they seize the body, leave the 
| soul at liberty, and wise is he that remembers of buth, thit 
they can be safe and happy only by virtue. 





| Men often bring habitual hunger and thirst on themselses 
" by custom.—Locke. 
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